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FREE LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 
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G. Should widows marry again? 
6. Should lodgers have votes? 


Myon are told 


7. Should men wheel perambulators? 
@. Ie it wreag to cycle on Sunday? 


- WHY YOU SHOULD BE INSURED— 
you are Already Insured, You Should Increase the Amount. 
to 


apon hor husbsad insuring his life. Doubly, thom, is it an imperative duty for 
one ot our big life insurance policies. 
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Allen Upward contributes a complete story, 


Enrraep a? 
Sratioxzns’ Hatz, 


DECLARED HIS INTENTIONS. 

Mas. Rusnez: “Has Mr. Goldcooin, with whom 
you have been dancing all the evening, st last de- 
clared his intentions, Mabel? ”’ 

Mabel: “ Yes, aunt.” 

Mrs. Rusher: “I am so glad! And what did he 


ea: Pp” 
Mabel : “He declared he w he would never marry.”’ 


Youna Wire: “I want ¢ to hide this letter so 
a. my husband won’t find it.” 


: “Why not » pas it in your pocket?” 


Jack: “ You should have : seen Miss Waldo. Her 
eyes flashed fire, and——”’ 

Arthur: “That’s funny. You said a moment 
ago that she froze you with with a glance.” 


“Wr43141m, dear, don’t you think it’s rather ex- 
=“ of you to eat butter with that delicious 


No, love; economical. Same piece of bread 
does for both.” 


QUALIFIED HIS STATEMENT. 

Sun: “To think that you once declared that you 

would love me as as you lived! And now, 

although we have not married a year, you care 
nothing at all about me!” 

He: “But, you sce, when I told you I would love 

{°veaily as Jong 5 as I lived I wasn’t feclin very well, and 

't think I should live 1” 


Faruus: Bee bry ing 1 ‘ley to you goes in at. 


one ear and out at 
Barn wha: that whet intis hors hen tee sare for; 
papa?” 


Orp Gazrszarp: “It’s a pity to keep such a 


pretty bird in a ~~. 
Mrs. De Style: “Isn't it a shame? How per- 
fectly exquisitely lovely it w it would look on a hat!’ 


Farenp: “I wonder, Eth Ethel, that you vont 
that Frenchman to kiss you in the conservatory 

Ethel: “I couldn’t hel; ne " 

Friend: “ Why couldn’t you?’ 

Ethel: “ Boras I can’t vent French.” 


KEEN BUSINESS MAN. 
bye ery said a keen business 
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case in ’ 
“Yes,” plied the the doctor. 


san axpeet 6 emanates (ree ‘ou if 
any other children got it fr from my boy.” ai 


«Wasw’s the pathetic, Jack?” 
“Rather! Wy, the p poate were in tlers,’” 


Ma. Oxpsor: “Always respect grey hairs, my 


“Foamy: * t ma docsn’t.”’ 
Mr. Oldboy: My Sh say that.” ° 
Tommy: “She renee n't dye them if she did.” 


Cuarren I.: “I think you you are just the bestest, 
— husband in all the world! ”’ 

: “I wonder how much she wants? ’”’ 

Ohabter HiT. “And he gave it to me without 

fussing a bit. I wonder whet he has been up to?”’ 


your théatrical entertainments for 
charity a success? ’’ asked one girl. 
“ Yes. We got ten pounds one shilling and 


ce.’ 
“Indeed! You must have had a largo audi- 
“No, we took fifteenpence at the ticket office, 


and father gave us the ten pounds never to do 
it again.” 
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“The Man With the Red Throat,” to the November ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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WOW JAP SOLDIERS SEE THE WAR. 


From Letters Written by the Mikado’s Men. 
Tas Japaneso, unlike the Russians, are not 
letter writers. Nearly evory soldier of 
the Mikado can read and write, but letter-writing in 
ord is almost 


each mentioned individually. One letter picked up sent 
“Many hundred ings to my great and venerable 
“To m 


another. 
A Jap infantryman who took part in the battle of 
Kiulencheng lets his dead body saline unfinished letter 


The letter read 2 

“Tt is a pleasure, Hi , to meet our cruel enemy in 
5 feated him, and he flies to the 
north. I have sustained no us wound, but many 
hundreds of my brave brothers have had the unde- 
reali arercpadhs tag. worthily for our nation. . . See 
that Kumichi to his servant the money due. 
Money among us is badly wanted, for this camp is not 
like my father’s family. We had to in long 
marches upon bad rice, and many of our men have 
suffered from sickness. 


us from before Port Arthur, but we ca their 
pee ae ee . ee 
me great alarm poor 

teak, becuse of tha’ poles of the 2 Puy 


rhe 
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He 
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tt clamour while fightin 

ian saints, as I am told, 
For ten minutes we stood in 
earthworks, killing with our bayonets and shoot- 
range. thousands more of them 
us, and we were ordered to retreat. 
we regained their entrenchments, and as 
fired so fiercely at them that not one sur- 


post-card picked up near Haicheng is a curiosit 
ettetpentonee, cal shows how far goes the 
patriotism of the Nipponese. It n with the 


ted “T am alive and well,” and to this 
pe tacked ox the words, “but I shall yet gain the 
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letter up at Taschichao, “and fear them not. 
They came on clouds, but stricken by our rifle-fire, 
our great and appalled by our victorious cry, gave 
way and . When the battle was nearly over, our 


horses, who rode 
spears. 
_ having no ammunition, were at their mercy, 
but we cast ourselves under the horses, and cut t 
not use their long lances. 
Gao, aaping the, ed his hold on the lance, and 
at me, but I pulled the weapon from his hand, 
Hapeee pes he drew a short, sharp sword. But before 
he wield it, I drove my bayonet through his body. 
talk loudly, but fear our heroes.” 
ns,” says Corporal Kano, “are hairy, 
not the resemblance of men, but resemb 
, such as those we saw in Kioto. The 
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HE COULDN'T UNCOUPLE. 

A wetr-xxown Scottish cle got into conversa-. 
tion in a railway i with a working man, who 
informed him that he been several years a coupler 
on the railway. 

“Oh,” said the minister, “I can beat that! I have 

wage” veplicd son eae hus ¥ enn ensowail 
and pi canna!” on aid 

—S— fe 


BUSY man doesn’t object to a woman with a his- 


rovided she doesn’t into hi 
AM ly come is office and try 


—— ei 
Suz: “Do you believe that i iss?” 
He (astra be }. Way? that ignorance is bliss? 
She: “You seem so happy.’’ 

=o ie 
“ee can you tell me what is meant by a cubic 


“TI don’t know exactly, but 1 think it’ 
Cuban children play in.” Ss ia coca 


ee fee 
MEN GIRLS LIKE. 


Turez girls are excha confidences, and telling 
each other what sort of ieee thay like best. 7 
First Girl: “I like a man with a past. A man with 


a ron ee interesting.” 


Girl: “That's true; but I don’t think he's 
nearly so interesting as the man with a future.” 
Third Girl: “The man who interests me is the man 


with a present.” 


Sue: “You're so bashful, Mr. Callow! I re 
believe that if jou ever marry tho lady will have to 


‘ 2 Wwell, but I might have—er—nerve enough 
———e he 
Finst Russtan: “We haven't enough food for our 
Second Russian: “The Japs will help.” 
wey us food? *”? 
“No, by ing our number.” 
——_»jo——__ 
Aunt Jane: “Dear 
you look! Whatever has med?” 
a ee aunt, fact ie T've been present at an 


execution. 
' Aunt Jane: “Oh, don’t. How dreadful! Whose?” 
Peter: “My own. That confounded landlord put it 


: MO ECONOMY, | 
: Why so 
: Biffkins “I tried to ec br by marrying my 
ine. 


“Good idea!” 

“No, it wasn’t. She refuses to do any more type- 
writing, demands two servants to take care of her, and 
insists that my next typewriting clerk shall be a man, 
although men want larger salaries.” 


“I did,” was the reply. 


“ Wat are you writing, Hawley?” 
“A story. I’m going in for fiction.” 
“ Really—for a magazine?” 
“No, for my tailor. He wants his repens and I’m 
send him a jue next 
ing him I’il send hi ‘g 
ee fie eens 


“ Para,” said Tommy Treadway. 

“Now, Tommy,” replied Mr. Treadway, “I shall 
only answer one ore question to-day, s0 be careful 
what you ask.” 

« Yes, papa. a 

“Well, go on.” 

“Why don’t they bury the Dead Sea?” 


£100 FOR A SONG! 


The Proprietors of Pearson's Weekly will give One 
Huadred Pounds for a song. For particulars see back of 
“ECHOES,” 


No. 2 of Pearson’s 6d. Music. On sale everywhere 
Ist November. The successful song will appear in 


Pearson’s 6d, Music. 
“Homeward” (words and music by Gerald Lane), the 


“Homeward” and 


can be heard at any 


HOW RUSSIAN SOLDIERS SEE THE WAR. 


From Letters Written by the Tsar’s Ivans. 


—— 


Atrnovon the vast majority of Russians are totally 
illiterate, those who can write often show considers. sle 
skill in describing incidents of camp and battle. 
Mid following are good specimens of from 

nt: 


“The ra. yi writes Private Liubomiroff, “are 
cunning and shoot well, but are more hideous than 
Finns. In fact, they look like German dwarfe, stained 
ire have no beards, and w moustaches 
ike horsehair, which my fingers itched to pull out. 
However, as the first Jap I came near to wanted to 
shoot me, I pulled out his life instead.” 

“We march all day and fight all night, for the 


moment it dark the Japs are on us,” writes Cor- 
ral FE ardt, referring to the retreat from 
afangtien. “Hundreds of our mon were cut up. 


One night when we were all asleep, there was a roar, 
and a whole crowd of yelling ‘dikari’ (savages) 
rushed among us. Wo had no time to fall into line, 
and it was a mattor of each man for himself. ; 
“T was not on my fect before one rushed at me with 
over Davuidoff, 


shot, at all Japs quite close. oe thirty of 
our men and woun many more before making off 
We killed seventeen, so got the worst, but wait ti 
next timc.’ 

Some soldiers become enthusiastic over the of 
home-life. According to Cossack Dementieff, ‘ 
us wish this war were over. Then we could get back 
to our good meals, tobacco, and wives. Ah, it will be 
a great home-coming! Here we have nothing, and 
two of our men last night fought so fiercely over a 
pair of boots that they came near murder.” 

“The Japs are terribly afraid of our Kaszaki (Cos- 
eacks),’”’ appears in the letter of Foma Sibiriakoff to 
his father. “They have no lances. If the Jap has 
cartridges he waits for the Cossack behind a hillock 
and fires. If he has none he runs, and then there’s 
sport. The Jap has no chance, and one Cossack stuck 
two men on his spear with one a.” 

Russian soldiers are immeasurably superstitious, as 
witness the following tale in a letter published in the 


Biberian Zu1zx : 

“ We lost three battles through having one man only 
to ten Makaki (a nickname for the Soqanee)- 
Now, thank God, that’s over, for our bati (the 
Tear d with him 


the hol; George 
ictorious, who has a flami: shield to protect truo 
Christians from harm. This shie 


will reveal their hiding places to us.”’ 

Belief that the presence of the Tsar will turn de- 
feat into sige? is almost universal. A soldier named 
Daniloff puts this quaintly : 

“The Jap rs say that if our Tsar comes and 
fights against them, their Mikado will come too, and 
rene aca Sete eye 

with a fe all wa ray for 
the presence of our Gosudar.” ied 

“Three days ago we had a great gamble,” writes 
another soldier, “over only four cigarettes in our 
seepeny, I won one, and sold it —T for a day’s 
meat. But the good Karpoff didn’t it, and kept 

until this morning, when he got two 
9 the lee and a — of = ~ baby all — 

ing smoked. Now there a single cigarette 
the battalion.” 


it cunnin 


! Even 
ey poor Piotr smoked five on end, and gave me 


The brave conduct of the Russian Red-Cross nurses 
is vividly illastrated by the following lettcr; 

“While the fight (Taschichao) was goi on, 
“ wounded were being carried off to the fiel pi- 


I can tell ,» compared with our men, who were 

frightened Xt their dest fight, they seemed liko angele 
Toe + os I lay on m 

back, thinking every minute, ‘ Now I'm dead.’ i 

beautiful lady came “t and gave me water, saying, 
e ret 


yards off, and a aay went cea her skirt, but she 
tightened than if it was a stono. 

“One woman stood quite close to the trench whilo 

the Japs were tearing on at us, but she stood there, 

though I can tell you bullets were flying, until the Japs 

drew off, and then came into trench, and helped 

One man groaned and cried, and seo- 


the poor men. d d 
anew Now, don’t cry, and 


woo 


time was up at twelve o'clock to-day—ehe's left,” 

s : as the epectacled 

ned ac with a cable message. 

ee Sagan _saquicies, weed, be Lapenttle end, me: 

re had been dny answer to his message she would 

it it to his address. 

was nothing to do but to take up his life where he 

But the difference—oh, the difference, 

greyness of London! ~ 

rs ° * ® e 

y, Arnold, this is good of you to come! “You are not 

_ = as mech country sir as you can 
a 


5 
5 
$ 


ted his 8 

3 voce Sad Ioabsed ant of the open French window on 
lower-filled — where—— but—but—who is 
ming along. in the sunshine, trailing. wn 


miy'* erlel Arsabhy sanenmenmaly quctoig the Sectice 
actually she smiled at him without any surprise in her 


little t little, blue-eyed love,” he cried, 
f yh bib cuss end impriting om ber trearulovs 
» kiss of which he had dreamt. 


2a hand, then?” 
(alter dee ys i Semn o cnenin - Yn 
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HOW JAP SOLDIERS SEE THE WAR. 


From Letters Written by the Mikado’s Men. 


Tus Japaneso, unlike the Russians, are not 
letter writers. Nearly evory soldier of 

the Mikado can read and write, but letter-writing in 
ean sense of the word is almost unknown in 


Hundreds of these -cards 
up on battlefields by the Russians; 


captured = whole of private 
ek dye fog 

The Japs are apparently the m 
the world to their families. Most letters begin with a 
usand salutations to every 
each mentioned individually. One letter picked up sent 


4 


battle. Now we have defeated him, and he flies to the 
north. I have sustained no ores wound, but many 


honour of dying worthily for our nation. . . See 
to his servant the money due. 
Money among us is badly wanted, for this camp is not 
like my father’s family. We had to in long 
many of our men have 


picture is given in the following ex- 


The Russians sent their innumerable army to drive 
Port Arthur, but we ca) 
their men. glorious 
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make a ¢ clamour while fightin 
a God Ghristian saints, as I am told, 
. For ten minutes we stood in 
th our bayonets and shoot- 
t’ nds more of them 
to retreat. The 
we regained their entrenchments, and as 
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post-card picked up near Haicheng is a curiosity 
M3 and shows how far goo the 


printed “T amalive and well,” and to this 

Fee cadeel “ce tho words, “het I chall jot gain the 

honour of dying g) re 
References to the Russians are common : “I have seen 


and the from the northern den,’’ reads a 
letter - ay Taschichao, “and fear them not 
They came on ds, iby by our rifte-fire, 
our great a us Cry, gave 
way and fied. When the battle was near! on ear 
was all but big 
sacks on swift horses, who rode up to us, and impaled 
some on their spears. 


“We, having no ammunition, were at their mercy, 
but we cast ourselves under the horses, and cut 
riders so that could not use their long lances. 
pre e a heg = ed his hold on the lance, and 

at me, but I pulled the weapon from his hand, 
wteomagen, te drew » shart, sherp oxere. But before 
he wield it, I drove my bayonet through his body. 


it 

The Russians talk loudly, but fear our heroes.” 

“The Russians,’ says Corporal Kano, “are matt 
and have not the resemblance of men, but resemb! 
other Beregese, as those we saw in Kioto. The 
have fair and vast noses, so vast that one stan 
ing with his faco sideways, resembles a stork pion | 
exult in their bigness, as we in our strength 

“Qur enemies,” wrote another soldier, “are proud 
beyond measure, and when driven before our 
torious armies, retreat slowly, and with a + pose 
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HE COULDN'T UNCOUPLE. 
A Wetr-ENown Scottish cle an got into conversa- 
tion in a railway-carri with a working man, who 
informed him that he been several years a coupler 


on the railway. 
“Oh,” said the minister, “I can beat that! I have 
a coupler for over twenty years.” 
“ Aye,” workman, “but I can uncouple, 
and you canna!” 


A susy man doesn’t object to a woman with a his- 


: rovided she doesn’t to 
sory previ come into his office and try 


him. 


_—— so 
Suz: “Do you believe that i eunes 
He (unkvel): 2 Why? that ignorance is bliss? 
Be yee en Lappy.” 
ee fee 
“Geace, can you tell me what is meant by s cybic 


“TI don’t know exactly, but 1 think it’ rd tha’ 
Cuban children play in.” angers eeniee 


- MEN GIRLS LIKE. 
REE girls are exchanging confidences, and telling 
each other what sort of eek Gay like best. 

First Girl: “I like a man with a past. A man with 
a pense alee interesting.” 

Girl: “That’s true; but I don’t think he’s 

nearly so interesting as the man with a future.” 

‘Third Girl: “The man who interests me is the man 
with a present.” 


ae ce 
Sue: “You're so bashful, Mr. Callow! I really 
believe that if you ever marry the lady will have to 


P \. 
He: A al but I might have—er—nerve enough 


=a 
Finst Russtan: “We haven’t enough food for our 
men.” 
ot eit ee Japs will help.” 
us 
“Ns by diminishing 


ing our number.” 
Aunt Jane: “Dear Peter, how dreadfully 
you look! Whatever has med?” as 


Peter: “Why, aunt, fect ie T've been present at an 
execution.” 


" Aunt Jane: “Oh, don’t. How dreadful! Whose?” 
aaah “My own. That confounded landlord put it 
NO ECONOMY. 

Nreenes: “Why so blue, old boy?” 
ie “I tried to economise by marrying my 
ne, 
“Good idea!” 


“No, it wasn’t. She refuses to do any more type- 
writing, demands two servants to take care of her, and 
insists that my next typewriting clerk shall be a man, 
although men want larger salaries.” 

—— 

Tue chronic baclielor finally turned to the quiet man 
who had taken no part in the discussion. 

“ Would you, sir,” he said, “marry the best woman 
in the world?” 

“J did,” was the reply. 


“ Wuat are i writing, Hawley?” 
“A story. I’m going in for fiction.” 
“ Really—for a magazine?” 
“No, for tailor. He wants his goon G and I’m 
telling him I’il send him a cheque next . 
— ste 


“ Papa,” said Tommy Treadway. 
“Now, Tommy,” replied Mr. Treadway, “I shall 
only maven 4 one dore question to-day, s0 be careful 


£100 FOR A SONG! 


The Proprietors of Pearson’s Weekly will give One 
Hundred Pounds for a song. For particulars see back of 
“ECHOES,” 


No. 2 of Pearson’s 6d. Music. On sale everywhere 
fet November. The successful song will appear in 


Pearson’s 6d. Music. 


“Homeward” (words and music by Gerald Lane), the 
fiest song of this vew serizt, is on sale at all music- 
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Questions Worth Answering. 


Why are “Grammar Schools" so Called ? 

“@rammar schools”? are schools which were founded 
to teach grammar, at a time when the word had a very 
different meaning from that which it bears at the pre- 
sent time. . . 

Grammar is the science which investigates the laws 
of language, and the art of using it correctly ; and 
one would naturally imagine that a grammar school 
established in England must necessarily be a school 
where the English language is taught, but it is not so. 

In the Middle Ages, when the clergy were the only 
educated men, Latin was the language in which know- 
ledge was preserved and han down, either orally 
or in writing; so “grammar came to mean the gram- 
mar of the Latin tongue, and a ‘grammar school’ w: 
an endowed school for teaching Latin (and afterwards 
Greek) to poor scholars, to fit them for universities. 


What ie the Unit of Horse-power ? 


When steam engines were employed to drive mills, 
pumps, and ber machinery which had been pre- 
viously driven by horses, it was natural to attempt to 
express the work done by them in terms of the working 

wer of the horse. ; 

James Watt was the first to define the unit of horse- 

ower, which, by experiment, he found to be 33,000 
Foot-pounds a minute; in other words, a ono horse- 
power engine would raise 38,000lb. one foot every 
minute, and so on proportionally to the number of 
“horse-powers ’? indicated by the engine. 

He arrived at this conclusion by shuarving he work 
done by heavy dray horses in breweries wor ap clgy 
hours daily, and found that s horse going at the rate 
of two miles and a half an hour could raise a weight 
of 1601b. by a rope led over a pulley, which is equal to 
3 Q00Ib. raised one foot in one minute. 

Watt, for the credit of his engines, selected horses 
of more than average power. 


Which is the Oldest Acrostic ? 

The acrostic certainly dates back to about 250 3.0., 
when the names of the plays in the arguments of the 
Comedies of Plautus were indicated by this ingenious 


icet bout a hundred years later, in his treatise 
“ De Divinstione,” “gays: a The verses of the sibyls 
are distinguished by an arrangement which the Greek 
call Acrostic. From the first letters of each verse in 
order are formed words which express some particular 
meaning; as in the case of some lines of Ennius, the 
initial of which make ‘this Ennius wrote!’”’ 
A similar device was employed in some of the 
Hebrew Psalms, notably in the 119th, where each 
verse begins with the letter —_ — at = _ 
of its separate part, throug twenty-two 
divisions of the Psalm. 
When did our Soldiers first Wear Red rere ? 
to a book published in 1630, the middle 
wna srmy which went with Henry VIII. to 


during that reign, raised a troop for the King, attiring 

his a in scarlet coats and breeches. 
Early in the eighteenth century the Guards wore 
scarlet faced with blue, and line regiments were sup- 
to wear red when could get it, from their 


colonels. Amongst the earliest official orders for red’ 


is one of 1791, which says that all recruits are to be 
supplied with a scarlet jacket, and it was not until 
then that red became the colour typical of our 
soldiers. 


How Old are Trade Marks ? 

ice of employing a mark to denote the 
bs a et Eien grew out of the use of 
, which were of agen antiquity, but it is difficult 
to assign a date to the origin of trade marks proper. 
They were apperently in use in the time of Elizabeth, 
but the first recorded case is in 1783, when it was de- 
cided that the sale of a certain medicine under the 

mark of another trader was fraudulent. 

No satisfactory law was passed, however, until 
1962, when the first British Trade Mark istry was 
established. This law was repealed by Patent 
Designs and Trade Marks Act of 1883, the principal 
clauses of the old Act being incorporated into this new 
one, and all proceed or the registration of trade 
marks are now ai by the Patents Acts, a 
a of Patent Office being devoted to 

work. 


What ie the Derivation of the Word Canvas ? 

Canvas, called by Chaucer, canevas, is a closely- 
woven, heavy “loth of hemp or flax, "weed for any 
purpose for which and durability are re- 
quired, such as sailcloth, or fabrics used for oil-paint- 
inge, tapestry, or embroidery. Its name is derived 


from the Latin cannabis, hemp, the material from 
which it is manufactured. : 

“To give one the canvas,” or “to receive the can- 
vas,’ was the old phrase va Sapte to the modern 
“to give one the sack,” or “to get the sack,” in allu- 
rie te the canvas toolbags carried by mechanics of 
tkat day. 

In pi a phrase as “to canvass the neighbourhood,” 
the word canvass, in which the “s” is doubled, comes 
from the French canabasser, to sift as through can- 
vas, and literally means to sift the neighbourhood, to 
solicit votes or interest, by separating supporters from 
opponents. 


What Led to the Introduction of the 


mer-cloth ? 

In the proceedings of the Society of Astiquaries, 
1859, it is recorded that in a family coach, then stil 
Prerecred at Beau Manor Park, Leicestershire, and 

20 years old, was a budget, or stout leathern bag, 
hung under the coachman’s seat, to contain “a ham- 
mer, © pair of pincers, a cold chisel, twenty clouts. 
twelve linchpins, and hurtees, and 200 ef clout nails,” 
as specified in an estimate for building the coach. 

The bad roads in those days made it necessary to be 
prepared with all implements and materials which 
might be needed for repairs, and in those days the 
hammer-cloth covered the receptacle for these un- 
sightly articles. As time went on, and it was uscd 
for ornament or heraldic display, its old name was 
retained. 

Some authorities say the hammer-cloth is a corrup- 
tion of armour-cloth, use it often had, inwoven or 
affixed to it, the arms of the family to whom tho 
carriage belonged. It has also been conected with 
hamper, and with the Icelandic ham'r, skin. 

Ie the Elder Tree in Disrepute ? 

In olden days to be crowned with elder was a dis- 
grace. In an old play we read, “laurel for a garland, 
and elder for disgrace.’? This may have been duc to 
the story which Shakespeare has noticed that Judas 
hanged himself upon an elder tree: 

Well follow’d; Judas was hanged on an elder. 


This legend 0 ook ee Oeaes 
legend was generally acce . onson, 
in Every man out of his Humour, has, “he shall be 
your Judas, and you shall be his elder tree to hang 
on;’? and Nixon in his Strange Footsteps—‘ Our 
prosper the better when they have in 
not one of those elders, whereupon so many 
covetous Judases hang themselves.” 
Shakespeare also makes it an emblem of grief: 


Grow 
And let the elder, ariel, untwine 
His perishing root, the increasing vine. 
Cymbeline. 
Who Believed that the Mariner’s Compass 
Dieclosed Men’se Thoughts ? 

A belief that the mariner’s compass disclosed men’s 
thoughts was entertained a number of ancient 
Mexican companions and allies of Hernando Cortes. 
His habit of consulting his compass and chart in his 
advance through the country, and the ease and 
assurance with which he reached whatever town or 
village he determined to make for, tended to con- 
firm this idea. 

In the estimation of the Mexicans the com was 
a universal oracle. Accordingly, in one of the con- 
spiracies which were set on foot against Cortes by 
the Aztecs, a number of the natives, most likely inno- 
cent of what was in contemplation, were earnest in 
intreating Cortcs to have recourse to his infallible 
guide, the compass, that he might ascertain for their 
mutual satisfaction that t at least were faithful. 
Cortes himself records the singular idea held of the 
powers of the magnetic needle by his Astec associates, 
and their request, in a letter addressed to the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth; their belief, he adds, was one in 
which he took care to confirm them. 


Why do we not Perceive the Rapid Motion 
of the Earth ? 7 

Wo have no dircct sensation of the earth’s motion 
because of its absolute smoothness, and freedom from 
all jar or vibration; and as everything, land, sea, 
and air, is carried along at the same rate as our- 
selves, thero is —s to afford us any evidence that 
we are moving at all, until we make reference to 
something alvogether ddtached from the earth, as 
sun, moon, or stars; and, even then, until reasoning 
and mathematical calculation are brought to bear, 
it is these bodies and not ourselves seem to 
move. 

iar ee a boat down a smooth river, it is often 
impossible to 


ive that we oving, 
pelvenes te jects on the banks, az 
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their smallest actions, and a resonator on 


yet to him, en 


IS FAME A NUISANCE? 


Man have Avoided It Sheer Morro 
1y People wey Through Ir 


Tae people who should have been famous are in an 
enormous majority over those who have been. Ip 
these cases the reason has nearly aves been a shrink- 
ing from the responsibilities entailed by publicity. 

‘ame does not so often result from the possession of 

t gifts as from the capacity to show them under 

limelight. It is the latter that so many men shrink 
from encountering. rivacy of the domestic 
hearth, the appreciation of one’s friends is to many 
men infinitely more valuable than the cheers of the 
mob, or the praise of critics and par ee. 

The vain and ifted outsider finds this difficult to 
understand, as to him the glitter of publicity is all in 


all. But the really great man seldom wishes for these 
things, Often it is inevitable and essential to the 


possession of his gifts, and he accepts it with what 
grace he can. 

But in many cases men have paused on the thres- 
hold of greatness from sheer reluctance to encounter 
the great world outside. n 

ten 


at do fame and success mean to a man? 
that he can no longer be himself. 

Instead of being able to take his stroll through the 
crowded thoroughfares, dressed as he pleases, a man 
in the street, able to mix with the throng and share 
their excitements as one of them, travel by train or 
*bus, to dine at a restaurant as a plain man unnoticed 
by anyone, he has to remember that the populace has 
its eyes on him. 

He has, perhaps, appeared often in the illustrated 
papers, his facial characteristics are indclibly im- 
hig on the mind of the average man. The cut of 

is beard, the shape cf his collar, or the angle of his 
hat are matters of tradition. Can he, when famoue, 
idly saunter through the town, and act as fancy 
pleases, and not be embarrassed thereby ? 

Imagine a modest man of retiring disposition not 
being able to move without a hundred eyes being fixed 
on him, not being able to utter a word that is not 
being recorded in a dozen mental notebooks, ta go any- 
where without being stared at and possibly inter- 
viewed. . 

It takes someone with a good deal of the actor in his 
constitution to live up to the standard imposed on our 
great men in this age of publicity and prying. 

If he carries through a business transaction with 
due regard to economy, just as other men, he is soon 
dub! mean or grasping. 

If a charity comes his way and he does not out-sub- 
scribe everyone else, contenting himself with the same 
amount as others less known, but, perhaps, better off, 
how prompt are the tattlers to dub him stingy. 

These are some of the considerations which prompt 
those who have it in them to win the fame, 

are restrained by a reluctance to encounter the 
and forsake their private life 
ich throws a mic! ic lens on 
\ ir words, 
There is very little doubt that the reason which 
gr ay many authors to conceal their identity, as 

d Sir Walter Scott over the Waverley novels, and 
eae others, even in our own day, is hatred of 

‘ame. : 

A man may have great gifts and yet be content to 
hide himself under a bashel. is way have quiet 
hobbies of his own, belong to clubs, mingle with ordi- 
nary people of his own class, and generally lead a quiet, 

able life. - 

Yet, he becomes famous, his photograpl:s 
bs ped in the Press, and his residence, family, tastes, 

everything else are published to the world. Can he 

continue to live in such an unassuming way? Can he 

Meri _ same haunts, and enjoy the same privacy as 
ore 

It is next to impossible, and a worker at art, litera- 
ture, or the like who wishes to continue to lirc un- 


in favour of one w 


noticed by the crowd must be content either to ferego 


r his great ideals, or to hide the credit for his 


wert under an alien name, or none at all. 
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Daylight too Early. 


And Wireless Telegraphy was Kaown in 1853. 


Over and over or it has been said, until it has 
into proverb, that inventors dio poor. In 
actual fact this is not the case. 

It would be easy to fill a page of P.W. with records 
of inventors who have made great fortunes out of the 
fruits of their ingenuity. But these are men who have 
invented articles that filled the immediate wants of 
tho time. It is the really brilliant and original in- 
ventor, the man who is in advance of his age, who fails 
to make ged 

To-day electric railways have hardly lost their 
novelty, and we can all remember the sensation caused 

the ing of London’s first electric railway. 

It has been utterly forgotten that the electric 
railway was, in tho first instance, a British invention, 
and that so far back as 1837 a car was electrically pro- 
polled on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway. But 
the invention came before its time, and like many 
others was put aside and forgotten because of tem- 
porary imperfections. 

with the motor-car. So long ago as 1769 
Captain ta, a Swiss army officer, succeeded, after 
long experiment, in producing a steam carriage which 
ran along the road. 
MOTOR-CARS A HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 

‘A second automobile built in the following year was 
exhibited before Louis XV., M. de Choiseul, and many 
other distinguished ages at Versailles. 

That this is no mere legend is proved by the fact 
that to-day, 184 years after its birth, this self-same 
machine is to be seen at the Paris Conservatoire of 
Arts and Crafts. 

An obelisk was recently erected at Dundee to the 
memory of James Bowman Lindsay, who died in that 
city on June 29th, 1862, on one of the panels of which 
are inscribed these words: 


devised an electric telegra 
electricity, producing a continuous electric 
t, 1885 ; a submarine ph, 1848; and 
— wireless telegraphy water, 


ie, Maresnt i, after aii, net's plenoer, Oot 

tho man who has ada an old invention to p 

cal use at the time when the world was ripe for it. 
TRONCLADS IN THE I7th CENTURY. 

‘When one comes to burrow into the — of 
wea) of ge, Bg i r 
oe eat ee ee e to be the 

ut the most advanced civilisation of to-day, 
really date back to almost medisval periods. 

the average man when the first ironclad war- 
ass Aig built, and he will tell you last century. 

a matter of fact, it was a wily Dutchman who 
more than 300 years ago, first conceived the idea o 
plating a with iron, so as to render her im- 
pervious to cannon shot. This was during the siege 
4 Antwerp by the Spaniards, under the Duke of 

arma. . 

U for the hopes of her inventor, the great 
fo ironclad, which had been named by the 
burghers the Finis Belli, or “ End of the War,’’ went 
ashore on a sand bar very soon after she was launched, 
and could not be got off owing to her weight and un- 
wieldiness. 


This proved the death knell of the iron- 
clad for the next years. 
On the matter, however, one sees that 


this invention was plainly born before its time, for 
no ironclad vessel could to have been a success 
without some better motive power than sails. 


QUICK-FIRERS OF 1869. 
‘While on the subject of ironclads, it is not a little 
remarkable that almost the first of our modern war- 


ships was of a type quite different from anything of her 
time, and one to which we reverted @ quarter 
of a century later. This was the Captain, designed 


by Captain Coles, in 1861 


Unluckily, this really brilliant inventor made his 
turrets too heavy, and when the completed vessel at 
last took in 1870, she turned turtle in a squall, 


water 
with the result that 481 [ives were lost, including that 
of Quukedring gues, which important » part i 
wi 80 nt a in 
the warfare sf to-day, mi t have been used by Marl- 
bor at Ramillies and Malplaquet, had the time 
been ripe for them. 

In Luttrell’s diary, under date choco’ 8th, 1689, 
the writer mentions, among the preparations for the 
war in Ireland, “four of newly invented wheel 
f which 160 musket at once.’’ 

et even the very name of the inventor of these 
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seventeenth soneary mitrailleuses has been forgotten. 
No doubt, tho quick-firor of those days was found too 
cumbersome for uso in the field. It needed the per- 
fection of breech-loading to mako a Maxim feasiblo. 

Again, take the flying machine, driven by mcchani- 
cal power. This is usually considered to be an ex- 
tremely modern attempt to conquer tho air, and ite 
invention is generally ascribed to Count Zeppelin and 
Santos Dumont. Yet these two were by no means the 
first in the field. 

80 ago as 1843 the aeronaut Hewson built a 
great flying machine, consisting of a treble balloon 
with a long car, driven by a steam engine with copper 
boilers. is idea was, in most respects, almost exactly 
similar to several modern machines. 

The cause of Hewson’s failure was that he was 
heer yrabeyan Frege sats ago the bese engine 
was 8 cru ve the necessary drivin wer 
combined with sufficient lightness. - = 

The synchronising of clocks by means of clectric 
current only come into general practical uso within 
@ very recent period. Yet it is no new invention. 

Wheatstone, in 1840, connected two clocks in a 
method almost precisely similar to that used to-day, 
and found that they ticked in perfect unison. But 
when he tried to make a commercial success of his 
invention he failed entirely. Apparently our grand- 
parents were less particular about punctuality than 
we are to-day. 

WHY THE “GREAT EASTERN” FAILED. 
But of all the great brains that have galloped 
ahead of their times, none went further than those 
marvellous engineers, the two Brunels, In every- 
thing they undertook they were at least a generation 
in advance of their times. 

The elder, Sir Marc Isambard Brunel, was born near 
Rouen, in France, in 1769. After beginning his en- 
po career in America in 1794 he came to 

: ae in 1799, and married and settled down there. 

eo invented a writing and cewiek machine, which 
was too good to meet with general appreciation in 
those days, and soon afterwards began to intcrest him- 
eelf in steam navigation. 

In 1812 he — out to the Admiralty the immense 
use tugs would be in getting war-ships out of har- 
boar, Led proposal was quickly rejected by the 

a ° 


His son, Isambard Kingdom Brunel, is best known 
for that marvellous steamship, the Great Eastern. 
built 1858-1858, and which, though never a commercial 
——, remained the biggest ship in the world for half 
a jury. 

The real cause of its failure was simply that the 
steam engines of the day were not sufficiently powerful 
to drive such a tremendous structure through the 


eee es 
WHEN FATHER WAS A BOY. 
I think when daddy was a boy he never done a thing, 
He allers told the truth, an’ never even owned a sling, 
Because his mother didn’t want to have him rough an’ 
Aad kept him in the house to be a model of a child. 
ee ee 
ys 
They never said they'd rest jus’ now and work some 


other days 
Aan’ none of "em would spring a joke, an’ none of "em 


Marr: “Do you think it would be conceited for me 
to tell my friends that I made this dress myself?” 
Edith: “Not conceited, my dear—superfiuous.”’ 
ef 
Hz: “You have a headache, you say?” 


She: “ Yes, I have.” 
He: “Do you suffer much from headache?” 


She: “Yes; always when I have it.” 
THIS NOTICE WILL ONLY 
pen APPEAR ONCE MORE. 
Hawpwairine man: sncgeciins thing: seesoting 
‘a character. If would | 
one 7 you Sine have this information 


WC who in reara wil forward yous ralabladalnetion 
Goclred knowledge. etal —_ 
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SWEETHEARTS EXCHANGE FOR DEBT. 


When Lovers have been Bartered to Creditors. 


A Hamersmita man, a year or two ago, wishing to 
indulge in what he hoped to be very profitable specula- 
tions, borrowed some money for the p from his 
fiancée. His ventures, however, did not happen to turn 
out so well as he expected. 

He was thus placed in the dilomma of being able 
neither to marry nor to repay the deLt which he owed. 

In his extremity he, at length. confided in a former 
suitor for the hand of his betrothed, who was a man of 
wealth For, in spite of the rivalry between them, the 
two men, who were old schoolmates, had always 
remained on friendly terma. 

The result of the little conference was that the man 
of means offered to advance the whole of the debt as a 
free gift to the im nious lover on condition that the 
latter relinqu all claim to his sweetheart. 
in was struck, but it was with a heavy heart 
btor repaid the money to his fiancée, and 
broke off the en ment in accordance with his pro- 
mise to his wealthy rival. The latter, contrary to the 
usual happenings in romance, s to the vacancy, 
and married the lady several months afterwards. 

Under somewhat different conditions a debt was 
settled by the transfer of a sweetheart in lieu of cash 
by a Liverpool man some time ago. He had borrowed 
money from a man who was engaged to a rather pretty 
cate The debtor was at his wits’ end how to repay the 

, especially when pressed to do so. 

At length Le conceived the idea of trying to oust his 
creditor from the affections of the latter's jiancée. His 
smart appearance and plausible tongue greatly aided 
him in his lg ee It was not long before his creditor 


saw himself being slowly but surely supplanted in the 
regard of his sweetheart by the man who owed him 
money. 


His judgment then told him that to prosecute the 
debtor might precipitate matters and spoil his love 
affair, as the sympathies of his fiancée might be strongly 
aroused on the debtor’s behalf. He therefore offered to 
forgive the latter his debt if he would leave the girl 
severely alone. 

This offer delighted the debtor, as it was just what he 
had been scheming for all along. He bad had no desire 
to wed the lady, but had simply played the réle of rival 

ingenious method of e t. 


a long time. 


The elder at length ved the victor, and she 
can ehot ts tathtte a teats eoouel frome tee haroucet 
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protested that she did not want a dis- 
any price. Her love, however, was 


thus offered, and after 
ae careod baits oetires made. 


Se 
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promptly 
on he had a suspicion that he had been t' 
barter between the made up his mind to 
have nothing further to do with either. 

A young under-graduate who, nearing the conclusion 
of his university career, and finding himself as the result 
of extravagance heavily in debt, sought to recuperate 
his fortunes and to his guardian-uncle's anger by 
making a wealthy 

He was on the point of becoming engaged to a charm- 

wang wifow of considerable means, and took her 
to ’s home ee ee gentle- 
man’s approval and consent to their union. 

The uncle, however, who had a comme of years earlier 
become a widower, took such a violen to the lady 
that he offered to settle all the debts of his fortune- 
hunting nephew and to increase his pany allowance if 

young man would forego his claim and assist his 
uncle to- win the lady’s hand. 

The nephew, who was not very deeply in love, imme. 
diately consented. And their nokins Hons happened 
to meet with success, : 


fhe Old Man in the Corner telle of “The Fate of the ‘Artemis’” in the November ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
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Se ee 
a recent East Ham inquest every man oR 
the jury was a schoolmaster. 


Intelligent Cat. 
A cat at Llanelly has been taught to carry 
@ saucer in its mouth to the door when the milkman 


Mustn’t Have the Same Name. 
Persons bearing the same surname, mp pety -y 
= be related in any way, are forbidden 


Hard to Believe. 

A man who ag eggs at 1d. per dozen with a view to 
their re-sale has told a police-court that he had no idea 
that they were the least unsound. 

Lucky Winner ! _ 

Adjudged the winner in a recent male beauty competition 
on a steamer going to Chicago, a young man was 
kissed by nearly 200 women passengers. 

Organ not Powerful Enough. 

A deaf and blind man in the North of Scotland has 
got £12 damages because he had been supplied with a 
street organ which did not play loudly enough. 
Learn Chinese. 

The Consul-General of Canton in his latest report to 
the Foreign Office advises British merchants to study the 
Chinese language, a view to future business. 

Loet Ear Found. 

A horse in New York bit off a boy's ear. An ambu- 
lance doctor found the ear in a dusty street after a search 
of fifteen minutes, washed it, and sewed it on the boy’s 


Advanced Arithmetic. 

In East Indian schools mental arithmetic is a vasily 
more serious matter than it is in the schools of this arral N 
Pupils ten years old are taught to remember the multipli- 
cation table up to forty times forty. 

Betrothed Amid the Snows. ; 

Herr Wagner end Fraulein Jerzabek, both enthusiastic 
Alpine climbers, assisted by 8 company of friends, cele- 
brated their solemn betrothal on the snow-covered summit 
of the Grossglockner, 12,660 feet high. ) 


they may 
maity in 


Elephante as Nurses. es 

Siam some of the women intrust their children to 
elephant and it is said that the trust 
rayed. ‘The babies play sbout the huge feet 
of the elephants, who are very careful not to hurt their 
little charges. 


ry gee : 
(anaes wad ( 


Hieseed the Audience. 
curious incident happened not long ago in a German 


nigh the 
conietiven of English dramatic art, the whole company 
the rs. 


came on and out-hissed the visite: 
. isi eee ee od ton tregs em utile 
° oe te Fake 


Perishable Pearls. ee 
Pearls perishab! canno 
first-rate investment, like diamonds. After 
cece. Sometimes a fine 

heauty within s few months, so that the p 
treasures does well to keep —_ away in a sealed place. 


considered a 


consist of thin 8 0 one upon another, with 
la or less animal matter between the layers ; and it is 
no wonder that they deteriorate. 


Fireproof Roofs. 

The British Fire Prevention Committee have been con- 

ducting series of tests in pers = ordinary slated Be 

ith an ordinary ceiling was ed in com with a 

walcanite roof with an ordinary ceiling. | The tests lasted 

for one hour at tem ures commencing with 500deg. 

a 1,500deg. Fahr. The slate roof 

coll at an early period, while the vulcanite roof did 
not allow the fire to pass through. 
The Election Handshake. 

J Parker has at present to hcld # number of 
presiden 
special 
ordeal. 


e & v ' 


, the u 
arm being held with the a i ol The er 
Mr. hold 
sould not get way i be whe ar 8 = 
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HERE'S THE HYDRANT. 
You may often have noticed on the outside walls of 
buildings ue-enamelled, diamond- 


and elsewhere a bi 


covering which 


such 
ted, the delay caused b 
han cx. Sper the hydrant mi 
the wor the firemen. metimes 
background with a 


ee = 
sign cons 
bine capital 


—_—__  —>je___—_ 
WHAT COAT BUTTONS MEAN. 


Iti derful what a number of old customs we have 
ot man 


buttons are absolu’ superfious, 
few people ever trouble themselves 
to inquire why they are put there. 
The were ly used 
: d to button back the skirts of the 
i frock-coats seirary ery by 

gentlemen of fashion, and during the t these 
bu or loops were 


— 


THE RING WOMEN pore — 
Tux custom of wearing wedding- 80 
igin is lost in obscur! _ 


ae 
tits 


F 
g 
é 


fi 
a 
BF 
3 
Fe 


ual 
i 
i 

| 

; 


! 
i 
q 
E 


WARNING THE BIRDS. — 
Im those parte of the country where game is prese: 
ai ‘precautions are taken to insure that the birds 
come to no harm before 
birds are on the 
they become very 


being shot. When the 
with the sportsmen behind them, 
ted and don’t look where they are 


THE UNION FLAG. 
Tue national flag of England, for the honour of which 
eo many battles have been fought and e0 many precious 
lives Jost, was originally the banner of St. In 


of 
cross. The term “Jack” as a lied. to is 
incorrect as a “ Jack” isa flag 
the jack staff. It should properly be the “Union 


'| Wilts. It is made entirely of horsesh 


A has been sent to prison for sixty days for 
beeaking into the Perth General Prison precincts. He 
found in the married men’s quarters. “™ 
Politician’e Large Order. 

Oklahoma's Democratic nominee for the United States 
Con, has undertaken to kiss all the babies in the State 
d the progress of the campsign. 

Arch Made of Horseshoes. 

One of the quaintest arches in the Kingdom is that to 

seen over the entrance to a smithy in Amesbury, in 
es. 

The Tramps’ Paradise. 

Maidenhead Workhouse is regarded as “the tramps’ 
paradise.” There are only two workhouses in the couxiry 
which tramps patronise in larger numbers. 

Too Late for Straw Hate. 


Juror Couldn't Write. 

“I can sign my name, but I cannot spell it,” said a 
juror at a Bishop's Stortford coroner’s inquest when the 
coroner asked why he hesitated to sign the verdict. 
Titled Salvationiste. : 

Among the Salvation Army officers are a Russian 
—, the eng of an English earl, the cousin of a 
duke, the daughter of a New York millionaire. 
Didn't Like School. 

At Kallstadt, Bavaria, a six-year-old boy set fire t 
his parents’ house “in order,” he sliorwnri conbasesd, “to 
burn his school-books, as he did not want to go to school.” 
No Milk Allowed. 

An Arabian woman who is in mourning for a near 
relative abstains from drinking milk for eight days, on the 
hors owes the colour of the liquid does not onise 
with her mental form. 

Terrier goes to Church. 

At the Avenue Con ional Church, Enfield, there 
has attended for the past five months a fox-terrier dog, 
accompanied by its mistress. It has never been known 
to or disturb the service in any way. 
— Photographer. . 

German photographer, when taking a ure of 2 
lady of aout tal age, Lak sheets of cellu va between the 


ive and the print , thus producing a ve 
softening effect, whi ded the marks of age. sa 
Statues to be Erected. 


An extraord: will was revealed in a Scottish law 
case. The testator left instructions that large statues of 
himself, his father and mother, five brothers, and four 
sisters should be erected on a tower he had built. 

Points of Beauty. 
Show in the East End of London, 
heir decisions 


were: 1. Has 
Is it the most beautiful? 4. Is the beauty natural? 
from 100 to 150 specimens of four different kinds of plan 
of four C ts 
botany lessons. , . 


French restaurant is a line “Le Dundee.” 
as it seemed to be popular, and found it 
marmalade eaten without beved. 


aring the 
pore es i 


To acquire a more delicate touch of the instrument, 
M. Coquenard, a violinist, of Montpelier, France, has just 
undergone a remarkable s i pany. 


were 


i in 
gers of his left hand 
tore 


removed, and he can now fin the strings with 
rapidity and finesse. iid 
Nevada Soap Mountain. 

In a mountain near Elko, Nevada, there is an inex- 
haustible su . We are told one may 
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blushed a little, and prepared to withdraw. 


I would leave my card, 
one on the P. 
Gracious | 
Britain you leave one card on & man 
his wife. How does this work out w 

Turkish Pasha? 

The rule of three didn’t 
side, I prepared to hand the 
on me. 


8u there should not be enough? 
Sup ting f found mel guilty of ignoring his oie, 

tenth, or enth wife? 
much relieved when the Pasha himself 


I was 
peared om the scene an me. I at once sized 
= inquire, simply, after his 


up the situation. I 
t, is, how did 
gee on age = 


and a 

calling on a 
me, 80 to be on the safe 
vass all the cards I had 


d 


wi How,” I began “are 
» > 
leave the—how, I mean to say, 
Mahmoud carry themselves to-day? ” 
St ENTER A HAREM. 

Monsieur Doubleyou?’”’ asked the Pasha 
with » pussied look, “the Mesdames Mahmoud? But 
there are hone. 'y dear wife is dead since three 


it) 
“That may be,” I whispered to myself, “but you 
don't got over mé like thats you aly old dog.” Then I 


rem.’? 
As, = eirentes (ee mt Sei ay me ae 
phone. Come. show 


Tarkish 


looked very 
Turk as “drawing-room 


& 


which people in Britain wink, 
, means about as to a 
“ boudoir’? does to our- 


from the men’s quarters, selamlik, 
fact that the blinds on 


is part of every resi- 


a harem on board vessels carrying Turkish 

piace to place. You see the words “ first 

class harem,” on railway stations, or on the quays of 

rus, and they mean ng more subtle 
Ladies’ Waiting Room.” 


me. He insisted on my taking 


hookah, as it is known in Britain, 
There is 


ergetic drawing, the 
beneath you begins . bubble elite, 
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no cab, and the 
_I passed hundreds of cafés, in which sat in stately 
silence parties of Turks, Greeks, Armenians. They 
sat in square formation, and silent! contemplated 
each other. Some of them plared me i but very few 
partook of any other liquor than coffee. 

Whatever the dangers of Constantinople by night, 
the intoxicated man is not of them. 

One feature of my walk, however, was alti 
dogs. creatures are so alert that they know at 


once the stra footstep, d 
wtikin thot nge p, and detect a Christi 


Bright Paragraphs Written by Bright People. 


Ir 9 man be a great man people think that ¢ 
thing he does must pal too, and will do as 
does to be thought s0.—John Mathers. 

Iptz women are the plague of the country, but our 
idle women are more to be pitied than blamed for their 
idleness, seeing that it is enforced.—Sarah Grand. 

Knowzepor is the possession of facts; cultare be- 
longs to those who can estimate facts at their ie 
worth, and whose character has been moulded 
them.—Philip Gibbs. 

No man has that which he most wants, and eves 
when men do reach the pinnacle of the glory of which 
they have dreamt, they are often haunted by the ques- 
tion, “ And then? ’—T. P. O'Connor. 

Ture might be very wicked pice ape | 
but we ede do not sketch their hearte. To me 
the peo; on the streets are just the same as pretty 
birds or beautiful flowers.—Yoshio Markino. 

Tue future of the country is largely in the hands of 
wives and mothers, who must educate their boys to 
think out for themselves the great political, as well 
as religious and social questions.—George Cadbury. 

“ Pgrwars you do not know how women came reall 


undred yards, barking, 1 
ly enough, 


un 
da nara tn Share tart dogs ru 
nea: wharves alata, t would 
just mildly bark a preeet at me. In Pera itself, my 
syeresck was unnoticed. For in these two later places, 
have grown used to the Euro 
in the outskirts, they know him but little. 
__Next day was appointed for my visit to the Selam- 
lik, or Sultan’s procession. The British Ambassador 
had courteously received me, and 


, whereas 


c placed my name on | ¢, be made.” “It was in this way: Adam was 
his list of candidates for admission to the pre wal very, very sleepy, and when he ae fast asleep the 


pee I must proceed up the Bosphorus to 


Arrived at Bechek-Tash, I drove in a carriage 
seldiots, ad Scally ap s Weg shops, WHA white wall, 
ers, an up a lo , with white w: 
™ entrance to the Vile, palibicih , 

was recei at the palace gates by a Turkish 
officer, who took my card. In about ten minutes, I 
was courteously invited to enter an inclosure, which 
looked down on one of the most magnificent spectacles 
to be seen in the world. 

The flower of the Turkish army lined the broad road 
down which Abdul Hamid drives. Albanian Zouaves, 
Arab Zouaves, marines, Anatolian infantry, all in 
white uniforms, looking very trim and serviceable 


brains were taken from him, and these made women.” 


up other people’s minds for them. 
knife that cuts clear and steaight, and lays bare the 
fat and the lean; indecision, a dull one that hacks and 
tears and leaves ed edges behind it. Say “ yes” or 
“no"’—never “ perhaps.’—G@. H. Lorimer. 

Iv 8 man could by some magic have his callow youth 
restored to him, and set out on his career again, armed 
with all the hard-won experiences of later years, would 
he be sure to succeed? He would be s0 preposterously 
wise that it is quite conceivable that he would make 
a greater muddle than he did before.—@. A. B. Dewar. 


and not in the least ferocious. Cavalry arrived, an Tuxgs is too much reason to believe that 
many gendarmes. amongst iw who have uained i ends after w which 
WHY THE INCLOSURE 1S UNSHELTERED. — jurin: ter part of our lives we have vem 
Then the inclosure in which I stood to be | have Soned than bitterly disappointing. Some of the 


saddest men of the day are those into whose lap For- 
tune has cynically poured her favours.—Rev. RB. J. 
Campbell. 


lined up with other spectators. Half of these wore 
feszes, and were, I was informed, spies, of all nations. 
These walked about and scrutinised everybody care- 


I raised my hand to remove my silk hat and pro- 
tect myself from the glare of the sun, half a dozen 
eyes watched the movement. An elderly lady was re- 
sor iy lel tae adic ison bualaiaag 
or 


discharging it would be few, but there would be a great | Crowns are formed of units which are in 
danger of its exploding owing to the heat, as that'in- | of one another, and at the same time are te- 
closure is right in the glare sun, & not a | gether by some: mysterious power of cohesion. But no 


solitary square yard of shade. 
signed it thus, as in the shade much might be con- 
cealed. 

After a procession of gee princes of the house- 
pean a _ ee up t — men Then an 
escort of cav: and a carriage a i t. 
As it does so a ‘weird, white i pte 
appears in a gallery half way up the minaret of the 
mosque. He cries out in an unearthly strain, the 
message summoning the faithful to prayer. 

I SEE THE SULTAN. 


Then a trumpet blast, and as the carriage draws 
nearer, a mighty shout goes up, and echoes across the 
hills of the city. It is “Padishahim chok Yasha,” or 
“Long Live the Emperor.’’ Nobody in the vistors’ 
pavilion, of course, cries anything, only the soldiery. 

Then I caught one little glimpse of the mysterious 
recluse of Yildiz. He wore a blue uniform, braided, 


one can 8a is ing 

man is hurt and falls in the street, the crowd will come 
and succour him. It i» tender and sympathetic. 
is finer than the finest individual—Bart Kennedy. 


Pi see is —_— church, the ritual, the blessing 
of o or ra 

ot ones friends and sere Fe 
millinery. It is the takin: 
Throne of the Eternal. 


the t 1 com 
bined with the pure and faithful intention of ful- 


and a fez, and it seemed, lolled back on the cushion | other le; because they have, like priests of 

of his carriage. His eyes struck me most, by their | old, the keys of knowldege, and can if they will shut 

remarkable keenness, then pee uiline nose, | others out and go not in themselves.—G. K. Chester. 

and the longish, grey-streaked . He saluted as | ton. 

he passed, and cast one searching, penetrating glance | Tux fees for singing publicly form only a part of a 

in my direction. . star’s earnings. en not at the opera he sings at 
Turning the corner, Abdul Hamid entered, drawing | Society Posctons and gets very large sums ind I 


up at the Mosque, and the crowds of seemed to 
wheel round, ‘hig form a cordon round their master as 
out. 


know of a tenor who never had more than a thousand 
francs 9 month in France; he turned up at Covent 
Garden, made a bit of a success, and immediately got 
£70 for singing a couple of songs after a dinner. uss 


going up to Mosque, and as he did so, he waved a | o hu tenor would have done the thing as well for 
w and in the direction of the pashas, and the 8a ; of the dinner without asking any fee.— 
seemed to be making a jocular remark to one of them. | J. F. Runciman. 

Then Majesty jauntily ascended, but before| Moser of our ha , or what we call happiness, is 
entering the Mosque, half a dwarfs, brought for | » series of distract: surface-gaiety, outside amuse- 
the occasion from their residence in one of the ancient | ment, dependent on ces. We are loth te 


to reach peace by out- 


After twenty minutes, the Padishah drove back, but 
ook be eee Oe before, and seemed to bow 
more genially and happily to the crowd. 


country, 
(Next week: ‘I Hear Dervishes ¢tiow!.’’) life of the 


the article, “Where Death Lurks,” in the November ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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Schoolmastere’ Jury. 
At a recent East Ham 

the jury was a schoolmaster. 

Intelligent Cat. 


A cat at Lianelly has been taught to carry 
@ saucer in its mouth to the door when the milkman 


Mustn’t Have the Same Name. 
Persons bearing the same surnam 
nat be related in any way, are for 


Mard to Believe. 

A man who bought eggs at 1d. per dozen with a view to 
their re-sale has told a police-court that he had no idea 
that they were the least unsound. 

Lucky Winner ! 7 

Adjudged the winner in a recent male beauty competition 

going to Chicago, a young man was 
kissed by nearly 200 women . 
Organ not Powerful Enough. 

A deaf and blind man in the North of Scotland has 
got £12 damages because he had been supplied 
street organ which did not play loudly enough. 
Learn Chinese, 

The Consul-General of Canton in his latest report to 
vises British merchants to study the 

with a view to future business. 
Lost Ear Found. 

A horse in New York bit off a boy's ear. An ambu- 
lance doctor found the ear in a dusty street after a search 
washed it, and sewed it on the boy’s 


inquest every man oR 


HERE’S THE HYDRANT. 
have noticed on the outside walls of 
blue-enamelled, diamond: 


led background with a 


the Foreign Office ad 
Chinese language, 


resent . No one would thin 
: fey, a frock or tail-coal 
of fifteen minutes, 
head. 


Advanced Arithmetic. 
Im East Indian schools mental arithmetic is a vasily 
more serious matter than it is in the schools of this count) 
years old are taught to remember the multip 
cation table up to forty times forty. 
Betrothed Amid the Snows. . 
Herr Wagner and Fraulein Jerzabek, both enthusiastic 
Alpine climbers, assisted by 
brated their solemn 


betro 
of the Grossglockner, 12,660 feet 


few people ever trou 
ire why they are pat there. 


on the snow-covered summit 
high. 


; 


L 
s 


F 
g 


i 


baiy 
| 


7 


seven ersons m 


demand for frogs as an article 
g Commission of the State 


to take up frog-raising 


the birds can see and 80 avoid the 


cannot be considered a 
. After a —_ they 


THE UNION FLAG. 


Tux national flag of England, for the bonour of which 
so many battles have been fought and s0 
lives lost, was originally the banner of St. 


design it was 
_ white with a 


cing with 500deg 
1,500deg. eine ae late font 


, while the vulcanite roof did idee the 


incorporated 
with the banner 


The Election Handshake. 


The 
was blue with a white cross. The English 
and Scottish banners were called 
the“ Union Jack.” It was not till January Ist, 1801, 
that banner of Ireland was added to our . The 


=ENDIB 
Oox 27, 1904 


Profitable Taxes, 


There are 1,310,228 bicycles and 19,516 
motor-bicycles in France, to the latest 
taxation of wh brings in 


Burglarised the Gaol. 


A lar has been sent to for days f 
fensking Sime cho Perth Genova Prien passiosse’ Hie wran 
found in the married 4 


Arch Made of Horseshoes. 

One of the quaintest arches in the Kingdom is that to 
be seen over the entrance to a smithy in Amesbury, in 
Wilts. It is made entirely of horseshoes. 

The Tramps’ Paradise. 

Maidenhead Workhouse is regarded as “the tramps’ 
paradise.” There are only two workhouses in the couriry 
which tramps patronise in larger numbers. 

Too Late for Straw Hats. 

In New York straw hate siegpeer unctually on 
September 15. The few people who forget date receive 
unpleasant reminders from the public in the streets. 
Juror Couldn't Write. 

“I can sign my name, but I cannot spell it,” said a 
joror at a Bishop’s Stortford coroner’s inquest when the 
coroner asked why he hesitated to sign the verdict. 
Titled Salvationiste. 

Among the Salvation Army officers are a Russian 
levied the a of an English earl, the cousin of a 

tish duke, and the daughter of a New York millionaire. 
Didn't Like School. 

At Kallstadt, Bavaria, a pnyeer-old boy set fire to 
his parents’ house “in order,” he afterwards confessed, “to 
burn his school-books, as he did not want to go to school.” 
No Milk Allowed. 

An Arabian woman who js in mourning for a near 
relative abstains from drinking milk for eight days, on the 

that the colour of the liquid does not onise 
with her mental form. 
Terrier goca to Church. 

At the Avenue Congregational Church, Enfield, there 
has attended for the pat five months a fox-terrier dog, 
accompanied by its mistress. It has never been known 
to bark or disturb the service in any way. 

Artful Photographer. . 

A German photographer, when pas 2 picture of a 
lady of — age, — sheets id celluloid between the 
magptive ae © prin , thus producing a ve 
softening effect, whi hides the marks of age. - 
Statues to be Erected. 

An extraordi: will was revealed in a Scottish law 
case. The testator instructions that large statues of 
himself, his father and mother, five brothers, and four 
sisters should be erected on a tower he had built. 

Points of Beauty. 
At a recent Show in the East » of London, 


schoo 
from 100 to 150 specimens of four different kinds of plants 
for use at botany lessons. . 


French restaurant is s line “Le Dundee.” A customer tried 
the confection, as it seemed to be popular, and found it 
iihoat baved. 


“We always look our wed department 
gop eg ta ty: 


undergone a remarkable s y". 
Portions of an ta of the Tagen Mt be ts bend yes 
removed, and he can now finger the strings with nfore 
ity and finesse. 
Nevada Soap Mountain. 
2s —— Elko, Nevada, Gove an eae 
haustible su o . e are one ma) 
cater the mine with » bu 
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Not a solitary light lit my dismal journey, save that 
which gleamed at me fren the oe of numerous 
parties of dark, evil-looki re-by. I could get 
no cab, and the last tram gone hours since. 

_I passed hundreds of cafés, in which sat in stately 
silence parties of Turks, Greeks, Armenians. They 
sat in equare formation, and silent! contemplated 
each other. Some of them played poe 

partook of any other liquor than coffee. 

Whatever the ones, pe of Constantinople by night, 
the intoxicated man is not of them. 

One feature of my walk, however, was unique—the 
dogs. These creatures are so alert that they know at 
pe by egos. ok pega and pou ee 

ir sense 0 . 
hat which soeaae the. : on = 

At every few y: of my walk, I was surrounded 
by packs of snarling dogs, some of which would follow 
me for a hundred yards, barking, and yelping 
threateningly the whole time. But sally enough, the 

ling on a | 2¢8rer I drow to Pera, the less was I molested by the 


Bright Paragraphs Written by Bright People. 


Ir a man be o great man people think that every- 
thing he does must be great, too, and will do as 
does to be thought so.—John Mathers. 

Iptz women are the plague of the country, but our 
idle women are more to be pitied than blamed for their 
idleness, seeing that it is enforced.—Sarah G 

Krowzenor is the possession of facts; culture be- 
longs to those who can estimate facts at their it 
worth, and whose character has been moulded 
them.—Philip Gibbs. 

No man has that which he most wants, and even 
when men do reach the pinnacle of the of which 
they have dreamt, they are often haunted by the ques- 


but very few 


Britain you leave one earl on & ep another on 


his wife. How does this work out w 


hounds. In the extreme outskirts, it was positi tion, “ And thenf”—T. P. O'Connor. 
"fhe ral of three didn’ help me, wo tobe on the afe unpleasant. en : nied _ Taman might be very wicked : ir in Tandon sirens, 
prepared hand cards YILDIZ KIOSK. ut we a n Cc r Oo me 
roy ad culmea Thad] As I neared the wharves of Galata, the dogs would the people on the streets are just the same as pretty 


birds or beautiful flowers.—Yoshio Markino. 
Tue future of the country is largely in the hands of 
wives and mothers, who must educate their boys to 


on me. just mildly bark a protest at me. In Pera itself, m 
= though, Pete et ign not be one “1 apereech was unnoticed. For in these two later lice, 
P - — oring ? dogs have grown used to the Eur » whereas 
in the outskirts, they know him but little. 


utara uh rllored, when the Reshe hima | Not day was appointed for my visit to the Galam-| te religious and soil questions Guorge Cadbury. 
up the situation. I would inquire, simply, after his courteously received me, and placed my name on Pa pean ff ae ao we Lars peetinge yoeynetper 


ves. his list of candidates for admission to the stra: i 
“ How,” I “ are t how did you 
eave ng gr To aay, ao rie Moxdasase ol gi I must proceed up the Bosphorus to Bechek- 
carry themselves to-day Arrived at Bechek-Tash, I drove in a carriago 
U ENTER A HAREM. through narrow, cobbled streets, in which were man. 
«Pardon, Monsiour Doubleyou?” asked the Pasha, | soldi : : i 4 
with » pussied look, “the Mies Mikel? Bet | Geatenitertie ee ee 
: y dear wife is dead since three} I was mee at ae meg by a Turkish 
years. officer, w card. In t ten minutes 
“That may be,’ I whispered to bes pt », but you | was courteously invited to inner a baalaonea, ih 
don’t get me — net you ely old dog.” Then I footed Seve = one eg most magnificent spectacles 
spake aloud ‘ashe: seen e world. 
- But I understood, Pasha, that you were in the} The flower of the Turkish army lined the broad road 
harem. » ‘ down which Abdul Hamid drives. Albanian Zouaves, 
Ah, he replied, but it was to fix my new tele- | Arab Zouaves, marines, Anatolian infantry, all in 
Cone. show s white uniforms, looking very trim and serviceable 
fewatell a door, across a courtyard, | and not in the least ferocious. Cavalry arrived, an 
d I was in the harem. It was a en many gendarmes. . 
re ied , — WHY THE INCLOSURE IS UNSHELTERED. 


weenie onrtelnns All round the room was s Then the inclosure in which I stood | 
cushioned divan, strewn with antimacassars. lined up with other spectators. . 


1 stood against one wall, on which | ¢ wl wees, T was tat Half of these wore 
Lage ‘ormed, spies, of all nations. 
These walked and primer) reeyhoay: cate. 


very, very sleepy, and when he was fast asleep the 
brane were taken from him, and these made women.” 
—Mrs, Allan Bright. 

Tue man who can make up his mind quickly makes 
up other people’s minds for them. Decish on is a sharp 
knife that cuts clear and ane and lays bare the 
fat and the lean; indecision, a dull one that hacks and 
tears and leaves ra edges behind it. Say “yes” or 
“no”’—never “ perhaps.” —G. H. Lorimer. 

Ir a man could by some magic have his callow youth 
restored to him, and set out on his career again, armed 
with all the hard-won experiences of later years, would 
he be sure to succeed? He would be so preposterously 
wise that it is quite conceivable that he would make 
a greater muddle than he did before.—@. A. B. Dewar. 

Tuer is too much reason to believe that =r 
amongst us who have gained the ends after { 
during the greater part of our lives we havo striven, i 
have found them bitterly disappointing. Some of the 
saddest men of the day are those into whose lap For- 
tune has cynically poured her favours.—Rev. RB. J. ’ 
Campbell. 

I povsr not that by-and-bye every great city will 
have its own theatre built by its own m . 
a theatre for the encouragement of a drama in which bi 
the arts of , music, and painting blend—a drama ; 
which a! a I recreation, if nothing more 
—the most intellectual recreation the mind of man hag t 
yet conceived.—Henry Irving. 

Crowns are formed of units which are in | 
of vee — and at the ame are oo F 

y some-mysterious power of cohesion. no 
one cam ty thore ie nothing noble in « crowd, Ifa ’ 
man is hurt and falls in the street, the crowd will come ’ 
and succour him. It is tender and sympathetic. It 
is finer than the finest individual—Bart Kennedy. 

Mazauos is not the church, the ritual, the blessing 


be fsa! agro or the ra and approving presence 
of one’s friends and rela an ah the onremeny. Still 


y 
one shape stood on , - 1 raised 
my hand to remove silk hat and pro- 
— het os Fe ee en en ces te 8 oe 
Ss = . wa movement. elderly lady was re- 
por : ml beaut ts, tit wee’ pao birerr larg to look through her lorgnettes, as it was 
as I was when a eaid: Had one a bomb on one’s person the iti 
no ladies in the harem at present, but discharging it would be few Feat there would be aren “ 
hore fra 7, | danger of its exploding owing to the heat, as that 'in- 
nae isnt Gustiee d paper | stamens natePacae Maat daha 
juare 0 i 
a Clapham con: . oe ee it was sane is thus, as in the shade much might be com- 
cealed. 
. After a procession of ri house- 
The word harem, at which people in Britain wink, | hold, a baud struck up t Baltes Starch. Then an 


Tark sa" draving-room' or “boudoir” does to our-| As it does so «weird, white ‘hgure, the, messin, 
selves. It is that division of thé house which | appears in a gallery half way up the minaret of the 


is sopeceenes © oe P lomith mosque. He cries out in an unearthly strain, the bo Ndi Tt papel ef opps heforethe 
distinguished from the men’s quarters, selamltk, | message summoning the faithful to prayer. Throne of the Eternal. Nothing can make marriage ‘ 
SS eaceerere peated a Noccaiio gark Wh aracy tock 1 SEE THE SULTAN. an abecletely saad thing axcop the great love, com 
dential cia pa every resi- | Then a trumpet blast, and as the carriage draws | bined with the pure an faithful intention of ful- 


filling the vow involved.—Marie Corelli. 
Tues ought to be a certain distrust of journalists 
there ought to be far more than there is. But jour- 


_— a harem on board vessels carrying Turkish — a mighty shout up, and echoes across the 
nalists ought not to be distrusted because they ars | 


ladies from place to place. You see the words “first hills of the city. It is “Padishahim chok Yasha,” or 
class harem,” on railway stations, or on the quays of | “Long Live the Emperor.” Nobody in the vidtors’ 


the rus, and mean nothing more eu pavilion, of course, cries anything, only the soldiery. 
than “Fi ‘s a Waiting Rood.” saa Then —— one little glim ‘ of the deg i al worse than other people. They are not. kala 
1 SMOKE A NARGHILEH. recluse of Yildiz. He wore a blue uniform, braided, | to be distrusted because they are more po | 

the Koran permits a Turk to have four and a fez, and it seemed, lolled back on the cushion other people; because they have, like the priests of | 
wi majority of the present generation find the of his carriage. His eyes struck me most, by their | old, the keys of knowldege and can if ig will shut 
han of marriage sufficient with one. remarkable keenness, then the la aquiline nose, | others out and go not in themselves.—G. » Chester 

The Pasha would keep me, He insisted on my taking | 904 the longish, grey-streaked beard. He saluted as | ton. 
coffee, and a narghileh he passed, and cast one searching, penetrating glance Tue fees for singing publicly form only a part of a 
in my direction. star’s earnings. 


en not at the opera he at 
Society functions and gets very large sums fade. I 
know 2 a tenor who never had og 
francs a month in France; he turned up at Covent 
Garden, made a bit of a success, and immediately got 
£70 for singing a couple of songs after a dinner. “sy 
a hungry tenor would have done the thing as well for 
the sake of the dinner without asking any fee.— 
J. F. Runciman. 
Moet of our ha , or what we call ———, fs 
a series of distractions, surface-gaiety, outside amuse- 
atts Soe ceracith seiompée 10 Tewsk. pean Wy Same 
ve up our ai ce | 
Ostaction and ; 


roquires some hard, concentrated smoking. There is Turning the corner, Abdul Hamid entered, drawing 


up at the Mosque, and the crowds of seemed to 
none of your mere ee Ge ae ta va aor, ba round, and form a cordon round their master as 


out. 


A - Al paused for a second or two on the before 
fier come ten minutes’ en we ee going up to Mosque, and as he did so, So waved a 


a 
the occasion from their residence in one of the ancient 
flies, eight as the palaces, cried out in chorus, “Bo Pergalbcekiory = 
adishah ; there is One who rules over you also—that 
paw t se twenty mnicles, the Pablchah drove haul, 
wenty m ve t 
oot as in any other much less reheated than before, and soul ts ew 
more genially and happily to the crowd. 
bl (Next week; ‘I Hear Dervishes ¢iow!i.’’) 
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meer tte Ml rea, cine Se ap 
men n e same iv e la 
life of the city.—Hugh Black. = 
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Modern Torpedo was Stolen from a Novelist. 


And John Bull Makes a Big Profit Every Year Out of 
Confiscated Goods. 


A arnrxrne instance of the celerity with which John 
Bull snaps up ideas is shown in connection with the 
torpedo. This destructive engine of warfare was in- 
vented in 1797 in England by a man whose name has 
been ioe 

But credit of baving invented the torpedo as 
we know it to-day must go to the late Mr. G. A. 
Henty, the famous novelist. 

a number of Russian 


During the siege of Sebasto 
men-of-war lay tetreen the British ficet and the line 
of forts, upon which our ineffective fire was directed, 
and it was imperative that the intervening Russian 
vessels should be removed. 

For this peryons Mr. Henty, who was attached to our 
commissariat ent, invented a torpedo capable 
of travelling under water and designed to explode on 
contact with the enemy’s hulls. 

The machine was not very successful, but Great 
Britain ised its utility immediately, and cribbed 
the idea, without as much as “By your leave, Mr. 
Henty.” 

ROBBING THE INVENTOR OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

In 1816 Sir Francis Ronalds laid down in his garden 
at the Upper Mall, Hammersmith, the first practical 
telegraph. He made his first experiments with a 
frictional electrical machine through eight miles of 
overhead wires ——, upon poles. i 

At each end of the wire he @ pith ball electro- 
scope, and at the two stations were dials revolved 
simultaneously by clockwork. By this method whole 
be dispatched from station to station. 
wn an un und telegraph 
line, and this invention, together with the overhead 
one, was brought to the notice of the Postmaster 
General, but G.P.O, replied that “electric tele- 
graphy was wholly unnecessary,” and the snub re- 
sulted in Ronalds allowing his discovery to lapse. 
John Bull pilfered the idea, however, a little later on, 
with the result that does not need reiterating. 

It is believed that Britain cribbed the 
idea for reaping machine from America; but, as a 
matter of fact, it was stolen from the Rev. Patrick 
Bell, an Irish 


This gentleman désigned the pioneer reaping machine 
in 1896. and it cut on an average Sartecs satis a day. 
Bell got little or nothing out of his invention, not- 
wi that similar machines were being used all 
OSes and a hag rd ele — , 

ears was m ip over a new 
ex; lesive. that bed been ment. i was called 
“ ite,” and was the invention of Herbert Saw- 


bridge, of Exeter. The War /Office was interested in 
this new gunpowder, which would drive a bullet over 


four miles. 
One da Le vskgies ol had the misfortune to be blown 
to pieces by the losion of some nitro-glycerine, with 


which he was wor and the secret of the manu- 


: — of “ Fulmite’ died with him. 


ohn Bull, after Sawbridge’s death, wanted the ex- 
Josive more than ever, probably because he thought 


e could get it for n . He had Sawbridge’s house 
ecarched from attic to cellar, and discov nothing. 
Saw left no ) papers describing the invention 
of “ Fulmite,” and J ull was to “comman- 
deer” the new explosive, 
COTTON AND LACE WERE 
At one grew the world’s cotton, now it 
grown tain. Cotton spinning was first 
Rete ere ee 
at i cen! 
i the in bis own 


he used up something gener? Lager = mono. 


‘actured cotton. 
John Bull stole the idea for lace from a Nottingham 
poppet , now the lace-making industry employs nearly 


persons. 

80 as 1768 the Notti labourer in 

vention fran socoted by sstranger's be wan i 
that was homeless 

-hearted workman took him home 


to his humble cottage, and gave him board and lodging’ 


The wanderer, when he left his benefactor, presented 
him with a piece of fine lace. The Nott man 


had a ao like it before, and, after 
fully studying texture and manipulation of the 


Every music lover should get a copy of “ Homeward,"—the firet of the new serice—-PEAARSON’S SIXPENNY MUSIC. 


threads, ie invented a mode of applying a stocking 
frame to the manufacture of a similar fabric. 

The lace he manufactured was sought for by the 
richest in the land, and John Bull stole his invention 
and set up as a lace-maker on his own. The inventor 
of the lace machine died in penury, but John Bull 
made millions of pounds out of the poor fellow’s 


brains. 

John Bull is the world’s champion pickpocket, and 
he confiscates propérty belonging to lis subjects to the 
extent of over £2,000 annually. And he not only 
steals goods to that amount, but he sells them again! 

Up in the north-eastern firths of Scotland owners 
of fishing smacks do not at all approve of John Bull, 
for he is constantly catching them trawling in for- 
bidden waters, and taking possession of their nets and 
other fishing tackle, 

As the nets are worth from £7 to £30 each, John 
Bull makes a very good thing indeed out of his looting. 
Of course, he doesn’t keep the nets himself, but se 
them with the other things he steals at the “Govern- 
mont Sale of Confiscated Property,” held every year 
end. 

The ers that are caught red-handed every year 
are hl seers that Scotland Yard could not state 
the right number off-hand. 

JOHN BULL'S STOLEN LAND. 

When a poacher who carries a gun is captured, the 
State takes ion of the firearm, and stores it 
temporarily in its vast warehouse. Last year over 
2,000 guns so pilfered were sold at the Government 
auction rooms, and they fetched £1,300. 

Bicycles are confiscated by John Bull to the number 
of seventy to one hundred yearly. They belong to 
various breeds of thieves mostly, and when caught 
committing an offence with the aid of the machines, 
they are confiscated. The majority of the bicycles 
i 3 to farmyard thieves, for chicken stealers fre- 
questly use them in their illegal business. 

As a farmef John Bull makes an annual profit of 
something like £200,000. He owns about 6,000,000 
acres of arable land, 5,000,000 acres being grass land 
and heath, and the remaining 1,000,000 acres crop land. 

The best part of this ground has been pilfered b 
him in various ways during recent years. A lot of it 
at one time belonged to notorious convicts, and John 
Bull, when he sent them to prison, took possession of 
their land and yay legen it for them, not forgetting 
to put the profit in his own pockets. 

ohn Bull has over 2,000 acres of fruit orchards, and 
these he leases to tenants. His shooting moors brin; 
a £80,000 a year, and he “commandeered” most 
em. 


nrc ernsut> Gene 


THERE OR NOWHERE. 

Avuxtr Prisms: “Iam shocked at you, Maude. You 
permitted young Mr, Jones to kiss you.” 

Maude: “He only just touched me on the nose, 
auntie.” 

Aunt Prisms: “It was quite out of place, dear.” — 

Maude: “He Knew it was, auntie; but you came in 
so suddenly, you see.” 

econ fies 

Teacuer: “What is a synonym, Freddie?” 

Freddie: “ A synonym is a word to be used in place 
of another word you can’t spell !’? 


ow ie 
‘ Vrerror : “Sorry to find you here, old chap. Badly 
urt?? 
Patient: “Yes, I am afraid I am. I heard the 
doctor say I was a ‘ beautiful case.’ ” 


HOW BIRDS AID THIEVES, 

A man, who was tried at certain West-country assizee, 
had advertised accomplished ots at a ridiculousl, 
low price; when asked for references, he gave rest 
ones, and in more than 400 cases within a few weeks he 
had received remittances. For these he sent a parrot 
made of common porcelain. When complaint was made 
to him, he simply changed his address and advertise- 
ment, and “ bluffed” the matter out, thinking that the 
fear of ridicule would deter prosecutors. 

Perhaps the most ingenious of all these frauds was 
that perpetrated in a small shop near Greenwich, some 
years ago. A certain man, who had a very small and 
ccowded & shop, sold some scores of absolutely speechless 

ts for fancy prices, so much as £10 for one of the 
irds being given. _ 

When he was showing one of these dumb birds to 
a customer, another parrot—one of the best birds 
imaginable as a talker—was concealed within a yard or 
two away and was induced to talk. The purchaser, who 
had heard this bird, thought that its speech came from 
the worthless one he was buying. 


Samay (eiecisiogty surveying his lately arrived 
twin sisters): “Did you get them cheaper by taking 
the two, papa?” ; 

onan f\ : 

Gxt: “Then am I to understand that you abso- 
lutely reject my offer?” 

Lady: “There is really nothing else for it.” 

Gent: “What a pity! Here I’ve actually gone and 
purchased a ‘ Baedeker’s Guide’ for our honeymoon.” 


— 


BREAD THAT GROWS ON TREES. 


Queer Substitutes for the Staff of Life. 

Heng in Britain good wheaten flour is one of thé 
cheapest necessaries of life, and even the poorest can 
afford to eat bread which is better and more pure 
than many of the comparatively well-to-do in other 
European countrics ever see. 

In Portugal, for instance, the importation of 
foreign flour is absolutely prohibited w, with the 
result that the so-called flour commonly sold iv that 
country is adulterated in an appalling fashior. 

A flour recently purchased in proved on 
analysis to contain 53 Lo cent of kaolin or china 
clay, while the remainder was mostly ground rice 
husks and finely powdered sawdust ! . 

In Italy wheat flour is also far too expensive a 
luxury for the peores classes, and a substitute is 
found in ground chestnuts, which, however, make s 
nourishing food. 

It is also in Italy that acorn flour is used to a large 
extent. The acorns are allowed to partly ferment, 
and are then chopped up, boiled, and tried ‘ 

The bread made of acorns is black, bitter; intensely 
nasty, and by no means a safe food. 

It is, however, in the North of Europe that the 
strangest substitute is to be found for wheat flour. 
This consists of fir tree bark, which at first sounds 
the most unpromising material possible for the pur- 
pose of food. Yet during the great famine in 
Northern Scandinavia two years ago, whole families 
lived upon bark bread for months on end, and both 
in Finland and Northern Siberia it forms a staple 
article of diet. 

The bark is strip) from the trees in Spring, this 
being the season when the ration is most easily 
performed. The outer or scaly bark is first carefull 
removed, as it is the inner or stringy bark whic 
is the only part fit for food. This inner bark is 
then dried in the sun and stored against winter. 

When required for use the bark is again dried over 
a slow fire and ground. The meal is moistened with 
cold water into a dough, but no yeast or baking pow- 
der is employed, and the dough is then thoroughly 
kneaded into large flat cakes as thin as parchment. 

These cakeay before baking, are pricked full of 
holes with an instrument made of ptarmigan 
feathers, and then put into the oven, aon ey 
have to be carefully watched in order that they du 
not burn. 

The cooking process takes only a very short time, 
and when done the cakes are lifted out and hang on 
a rail to cool. After this they are piled in a large 
heap and laid by for future use. 

There is a considerable amount of nourishment in 
this queer bread, but ite taste is distinctly bitter 
and unpleasant to any unaccustomed pie 

A better form of pine bark bread is made out of 
oat flour, ground from kiln-dried oats mixed half 
and half with ground bark flour. Before eating, the 
cakes are made crisp by a slight toasting. 

The inner bark of the silver birch also affords a 

e or barley 


meal which is used for mixing with 

flour. Bread is so made all over Northern Europe, 
in many parts of Russia and in Kamschatka. the 
same bark is also cooked up with fish roe to form a 
nutritious paste. 

During the siege of Hamburg in 1814, almost every 
birch tree within some miles of the town was des- 
troyed by the Boshkirs and Cossacks who stripped 
them of their bark for food, and also tapped them 
for their sweet sap. 


nourishing bread and puddings so nice that 
Wr 
contain an amount of 
nourishment, Peay ual to wheat, and the 
very similar, but they 
none of them, however finely ment make a bread 
equal in texture or flavour to that made with wheat, 
for the reason that wheat flour has the property of 
holding the gas produced by fermentation better 
than any other flour. 

For ‘ies who desire a novelty in the way of bread, 
banana flour may be recommended. Bananas aie 
now desiccated by a new process, and ground into s 
flour which makes a bread or cake, which is very 
nutritious and also pleasant in taste. 

_In the year 1749 there was a severe famino in 
Northern Arabia and Palestine, which was caused 
Sangh she fers ty 00 iin, dried 

locu million, drie 
them, and hen, Puverited them tn this dour mil 
xed them water into a st and ba 
them into cakes. 
This locust bread was found to have almost the 


the or net-wi insects 
the Prinsigal among these beled: the 
Ww 


Many of 
used for nog 
termites or te ants. e Hottentots either broil 
them or roast them and grind them into flour. 
There is also a beetle known as the “Cossus” which 


is eropered in a similar way for food by certain North 
African natives. 


Wank anommce 
Oor. 27, 1904. 


“YOUR PHOTO WA MOTOR, SIR?” 


Cardboard Cars in which You can be Photographed. 


“Yue,” said the obliging pher, “we have 
am our properties a splendid motor-car, with 
ae tyres, and resplendent in nickel and enamel. 
Our car has never been on the road—it is an econo- 


mical possession, consuming no petrol, no fear of ex- 
plosion, ne neck-breaking business here.” 

The , 8 seon in a far corner of the studio, 
presented @ two hundred guinea appearance. A = 


enchantment, truly, the 
machine hollow 
pain 


of 

a mere tin box 
corpora ted and blocked to shape, furnished 
with lamps and all accessories, and mounted on 
tive wheels. The latter, however, were the most ex- 


item of the whole the su t 
sade ef rounded wool, while the spe vane of 


guttering but unsubstential jini hie. artiss 
Nevertheless,” pursued ape io 8 

“don’t a as oar with disdain; t hae flattered 
he scores of delighted patrons. 

“ Here is a collection of photos in bec 

conspicuously. Wha 

of this? The car looks well eno there, with the 
self-satisfied gentleman fur end turban, 


seated within, while a background of wintry-looking 


trees a handsome study. 

“ Hoe of the furry coat has as a motorist on five 
ee , always different costume, and 
backed with fresh scenery. In this photo he is repre- 


sometimes goes with me when 
sioned to wait upon customers in ir own grounds. 
“Here is a showing an el 


ty lady and her 
car on their own carriage drive. The 
[ark between, are real, the 


to be wealthy 
possess . Because a 
leading lady is popular; that is not to say she is rich. 
A shining light in the theatrical firmament has 


delicate nerves 
all of a jangle? 


onretuliy the di t, and ciocki foods wl nich 
wai wi 
ope red blood, and furnish the pom, and nerves 


t. 
The remar food Nuts is easy of digestion 
full of nourishment, and furnishes to such a mar 
degree the phosphate of potash, which combines with 
albumen te make food for the 

cate tissues which 


in a letter from s woman living in Norwich. She 
t meariy lost my 


6ays: 
years next November, 
an pot on the stemach. I vomited nearly 


life chrough 
all the blood from my body, and lay at death’s door for 


| 


That’s the 


economy. 


Judged by 
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honoured my studio, and occupied my motor on many 

occasions, being charmed with the results. These 

hotos she sends to professional friends on tour, glee- 

ully enjoying the envy she declares they excite. Her 

grectost desire is to own a high-speed car, but confesses 
a bar through lack of fun 


“One of m pate who has quite a 
mania for being Lancs, points with pride to a 
coloured enlargement of himeelf, seated in my property 
~ The picture, heavily framed in oak, hangs in the 


patrons—a 


“ Autumn-tinted trees, a winding road, and an old 
stile, form an appropriate background ; his friends be- 
lieving that, at one time he ran his own motor—a 
notion he leaves uncontradicted. By his own confession 
he is somewhat afraid to trust himself on one, though 
frequently invited to ride with his doctor, who owns a 


su .. machine. lady 

“For a young we had a curtain speciall 
painted, at her ‘ , & pretty lane, with myers 
of water in the nce, and a motor-car rushing down 


the road, env in dust-clouds. Such was her 
fancy. In the picture the lady and her pet terrier 
appear to be resting, her motor drawn up on the green 
sward, while she ransacks a small luncheon-b: » in- 
Seating & pause for light refreshments by the way- 
side. . 


“The dummy motor-car has given a great fillip to 
trade, and nobody gru the extra price aargel, 

“To g lovers it is a delightful innovation. I 
have photographed dozens of amorous pairs, and no 
more attractive picture can there be than a -look- 
ing couple, apparently out for a fifty-mile spin. 

“One or two photographers have property cars 
chiefly built of cardboard. Mine, however, is so care- 
fully aa a ag whe sckenl pan that by skilfully 
arranging it in position, and touching up negatives 
athacwaite it bears close resouablance to the pie 
thing in the picture.” 


. _—— oo fh 
Farenp (to amateur artist): “I suppose you'll give 
up painting when you marry?’ 

Amateur: “Oh, no! It'll be so convenient and 
economical when we have to make wedding presents! ” 
_— io 

Dr. Biustrz: “What! The is well already? 
Well, well! A marvellous aoe taal What 40 
you think of my medicine now, Dame Teckleigh 

Dame perry “Wonderful, doctor ; simply won- 
oe I ees boy yesterday that if that medicine 
ae rr a you were going to bring a different 


luted milk (my stomach 


weeks, kept alive by sipe of di 


Siege not hold : _ and : 8 — 
‘or five years followi: ragged along somehow 
when I was taken ill ela, gud ev tu bad ree months 


from gastric ulcers. is illness left. my stomach in a 
worse condition than before. I lived somehow, and 
worked as well as I could. I changed my employment 
and went in the sales department of a shop, but I 
could not gran that, the standing was too great a 
strain to dressmaking again, paying more 
than I earned to doctors, and living on milk foods. 
“I then heard of Grape-Nuts, and after a dreadful 
attack of pain and living without anything solid, I 
tried some Grape-Nuts for my breakfast, a teaspoon- 
ful with some luke warm milk, and, wonderful to even 
think about, it caused me no pain, and by —o I 
began to alter. I have taken it ever since, and have 
not had such a good summer for nine years. I have 
tried all the digestive breads which have come under 
my notice, but could di none of them. 
“I am wonderfully well considering what I have 
me through and suffered, for my case is far worse 
an the ordinary indigestion. You may know how 
thankful I am to have found a food that I can digest 
and that is building up my strength and nerves, 1 
can scarecly sa or et 4 about it. 
. ame given by Grape-Nute Co., Ltd., 66 Shoe Lane 


true test of 


this standard 
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JACK’S “SCRAR BAG.” 


Where the Articles Forfelted Ly Sailors are Put 


To insure complete order and regularity on board 
a man-of-war, a “scran bag” is kept—a Lind of 
limbo for articles found lying about. ; - 

The Master-of-Arms is the keeper of “the bag, 
which is one of the ordinary pattern in which scamen 
keep any extra articles of kit. 

vorything from a jumper, or serge, to a love letter 
may at times be seen disgorged by the scran bag om 
“make and mend day,’ once a week, each article 
usually being redeemed by “half an inch off the bar” 
—that is a thin slice cut from the bar of soap which 
Jack buys on the first of each month, together with 
other “slops,’’ as he terms the “odds and ends’’ re- 

uired. . 

3 The half-inch picce of soap, on being given in ex- 
change for the confiscated article is thrown into s box, 
to be used on Saturday for scrubbing out the ship, 
and in vessels where a money-box is paid into, in 

of soap being accepted as a fine, the sum realised is 
devoted, as a subscription, to some maritime society, 
such as the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 

Whatever is not claimed from the scran bag is ulti- 
mately sold by auction, and of the curious articles 
thus failing to find an owner was a plum pudding, 
which a Commander observed where it should not 
have been. 

This happened on a ship of the Mediterranean 
squadron, which, instead of being in Gibraltar for 
the Christmas, as the crew hoped and anticipated, was 
to cruise at sea. 

Not to be done out of their “duff,’’ the tars laid in 
a good quantity of pudding ingredients at Malta, and 
a few days before Christmas the first part of the fare 
was in course of making-up when the officer discovered 
it, and at once put the lot in the scran bag, p’ 
being interested in learning who the delinquent 
be to claim it out. 

But no one did so, and on Christmas day, in visit- 
ing the messes, the Commander appeared surprised at 
seeing puddings in all directions. 

“ Why, I thought ‘that’ was in the scran bag,” ob- 
served the officer, as he pointed to a fine “ duff,” which 
a seaman said “wouldn’t go into a fourteen-inch 
calibre gun.” 

“No, sir,’’ explained one jolly fellow, cutting off 
about three-qua: of a pound, as a farther helping, 
“What's in there is not the Christmas pudding, but 
only one made as a trial trip.’’ 


Sturdy Brains 
Vigorous Bodies 


made by 


Grape-Nuts 


A TRIAL WILL PROVE. 


to 


oo 


for instance, were cradled among m 
and came en. bon of musical ancestors. 


iss Hae * 
rison, of Royal Engineers, inherited 
from both parents, who, accomplished musicians 
themselves, were, in their turn, the son and daughter 


jc eg music, 
whom is a com 
violinist at five. 
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environment. The sisters Paula and Flora Hegner, 
: bs fen ’ 


(] 


the daughter of Colonel Har- 
ited her talent 


vey of musical parents. 
result is seen, not only in little May herself, who, 
seven, had mastered many difficult 
t in her yo r sisters, one of 
at six, and other a 


Bs — of Tica se Reuter, ene was & son terto 

—- of a son of a son of a musician, and was no therefore, | the office 

While Vou yecay eyrytm £150 for Fidaling at | crcatly surprised that his son played the piano at three aay 1 floor 
Home. years. 


Bo long ao as December Ist, 1804, there appeared 
at Covent Garden Theatre o led of thirteen, nam 
William Henry West Betty, who promptly took the 
town by storm. 

He was billed as the “Infant Roscius” and acted the 

|e Ae asians : pane t the first three night 
receiv y guiness & or ee nights 
and one hentrs 
twenty-five nights. 

In fifty nights, with benefits, he realised £34,000. 
Then, with wond sagacity, he retired into private 
He died in 1874 at the age of eighty-three. 


at 


answering correc 
fnembers of the a 
SOLVED PROBLEMS AT EIGHT. 


America. His first appearance in London was in 


‘ ' Hers was, course, merely a feat of memory, but | until 
1812, and he was then eight years old. Although he ; ’ : 9 , 
knew nothing of arithmetic pi taught in the cckeels, sufficiently amazing for all that. And a precisely 


no sum seem : 

Thus, at a performance given before the King and 
Court at Buckingham Palace, he raised eight to the 
sixteenth power; gave the square root of 106,029, and 
the cube root of 268,396,125 ; and how many seconds 
in fifty years. He ‘worked all his problems “in his 
head,” and never required above a second or two for 


his answer. 
Later on came al Gustave Bassle, who held 
crowded ‘ons at Willis’s Rooms, under the patron- 
several of these, certain 


age of the Duke of Sussex. At 
itish Associa’ 


ed too hard for him. 
~ in 


of 


about 20, every im 
subject, al ot which he answered correct, end witiow! 


actresses. 


Cissie’s ancestors, for several generations back, were 
connected with the s 


a baby of five. 
was being paid ten guincas 8 night for her recitations 


speak plainly. 


“The Little Spark,” received £10 
when a mere 
we have it on Canning’s authority—delivered an oration 


Miss Elro Cecetfa Salambo, who was exhibiting in 


barely eight years old. 


similar comment is fitting regarding Master Wade 
Cochran, the “ Baby Theologian, 


on™ 1899. 

n was then barcly seven. Yet he was s0 

well versed in Biblical lore, that even the most eminent 

divines found it difficult to hit upon @ query which was 

ry oer to him. 
no 


He was able, for instance, to name 0! -hand the capital 


latter a by no means easy 
article can easily i 


er 

day juvenile prodigy has even 
record achi the 

the 
was 
and German, to whi 
birthday an intimate acquaintance with Hebrew and 


KatnerixE: “I never 


And as with musicians, so it is with actors and 
cone remembers Miss Cissie Loftus, 
as a child mimic, once earned £100 a week. 


tage. 
Ellen Terry made her first bow to the public when 
Margaret Morris, at threo years old, | and ordered a 


French and English. Miss 


aisy Lyndhart was 
rning big money on the boards ere yet she could 
The famous child dancer, who elects to be known as 

li a weck in pantomime 
by. The late Mr. W. E. Gladstone— 


the mature age of three. . 
KNEW THE BIBLE AT SEVEN. 


whose last appearance 


a . Equall; 
London was at Barnum and Bailey's show at 


Liverpool firm 


int. 


ther respects, also, his memory was abnormal. 


any state or country on earth, no matter how smal 
remote ; and he undertook to give the correct, popu- 
the then latest census returns, of 


task, as ay reader of this 

all, however, it is doubtful whether any latter- 
achieved by famous J 
of five, besides being an accompli 


G) hiy conversant with G: Latin 5 
Tous which he had added before his ninth 


musician, | rings at 


encouragement.” 


NO MASHED POTATOES—NO ‘WORK. 


oyer, 
gested to them in turn that they should take water, 
pail, and brush and serub the office floor. 
hey went “on strike” at once, with a single ex- 
aoe ong sensiblelooking girl who is now Mrs. 


a load. 
old style was 
ashore piled up above the top of the box. 
gave opportunity to the la A 
al of money by making the pile big or otherwise. 
Their “tips” from buyers were sometimes more than 


‘Waux uuvine 
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i or referred to. 

nother strike in which a lady was concerned oc- 
curred recently at Chi 
discovered that Mrs. 
Society leader there, was an amateur exponent of their 


eraft. 
The Union thereupon invited the lady to join them, 


cago. The Bookbinders’ Union 
Chatfield-Taylor, a well-known 


strike because she refused to Yo 85. In 


the end, the publishers were compelled to cease supply- 
ing Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor with books to be bound, 
otherwise their work would have been at a standstill. 
Much amusement was also created when the crew 
of the steamer Eastland went on strike recently becattty 
they were not served with mashed Eo 
It was in vain explained to them tha 
liberty, if the 
themselves. They said 
mashed or not at all, and in the end the captain ha 
to give way to the 


t they were at. 
wanted, to mash their potatoes for 
they would have them ready 


m. 
London a A bye or two back, could answer pat more ven more laughable was a recent strike of brick- 
than ten thousand questions dealing with the whole | layers at Neasden. + 
range of human knowledge. And she was at the time The dispute was whether on commencing work the 


bricklayer should wait at the bottom of the ladder 
“hooter’? sounded and then go 
whether he should go up first and then wait for tho 
“hooter? to calPhim to work. 

trivial was the 


up, or 


int at issue between a 
and their workmen. 


The workmen wanted their wages paid in silver, 
while the firm would persist in pay 
The result was a strike—short-lived, however, because 
the firm, chancing to be busy, were glad to gield the 


ing them in gold. 


Many of the American miners in Pennsylvania can 
earn up to £15 or more & week. 
of farming out actual mini work to newly-arrived 
immigrants from Hungary an 

a recent stri 
of these miners figured ee, at evening dress 
functions. A 
Atlantic for a tour 


They have a system 


Poland. 
strike at the Brooksville mines, some 


strikers even crossed the 
England and Wales and 


The fish labourers at Grimsby recently went on 
strike for the curious reason that their employers, tho 
owners of trawlers, wished them to carry fewer her- 


for the herrings to be carric‘ 
This method 
bourers to make a good 


two and three years of age, started preach- ve you an: their w: 

; : ave ¥: n ages. 

ing in a Co Chapel at four, and has since— Johnson: “Yes, you did. You me to believe Naturally, they resented s proposal from the owncrs 

he is now ten— addressed over four thousand audiences | that your father was very wealthy.” to use larger boxes and have the contents level at the 

in various parts of the world. —__—t——_—_ top. Nor did the owners get their way until there had 
Little Enid Welstord, the twelve year -old daughter KNEW WHAT WAS WANTED. been serious trouble. ; } 

of Mr. J. W. Welsford, of Harrow 1, has struck | 5; .cscnompen: “I'm going to move to the suburbs | _ Another novel strike was that of blind men which 

out s new line for herself among infant prodigies— | | .xt Monday, and I'd like you to do the job.” took ae recently at Sunderland. The committee of 

that of a poetess. Mover: “How many loads?” the Blind Institute there gave notice to the men I” 
Her first volume of verse, ‘ The songs and other “T don't know. You moved me once, you remember.” the department in which ship-cord fenders are made of 

e ” 


h a sub to her. 
* Miss ho pth “ piettaine Kubelik,” who to- 
single recital, was 


ago. 


left.” 


es. 
“J needed three vans then ; but that was some years 


“Have you moved since?” 
“Yes, indeed ; half a dozen times.” 
“Bm! I fancy one van will carry all you have 


made. 
There was @ curious incident in connection with the 
recent strike of seamen at Marseilles. . 
After a vain endeavour to secure a crew, the mail 


a fow years 990, thet rare thing nowadays—an un- ——to— steamer Magali, of the Axel Busck line, left port br 
appreciated “aft ae ro rounne sun: “Thank goodusss, be bedn’t the check to kien | Bight, pith © ctor, cosmfeses entirely of officers col 
Very much unappreciated too! We have it from her se “You mean ~ hadn't the face to tempt ioe com = poe six Teenage ge rae 
own fips that she pres for pennies in the streets | )..1% ad pt | Sumber of chief engineers, who, during the voyast, 
of Newcastle. At Malvern, when not ha eleven, she acted as deck hands and firemen respectively. cae 
fialod culside the, poblichoe gaye work at bane GE NODDED TO HER _| yg, 184 3a anductore tnd motoraen 
oobi washing ae A venr pretty little ery ie told in the Truzs of the | « out,” Public sym thy was unmistakably with the 
rk iittle later, at her second appearance at St. | Gordon statue erected in hartoum men, and s curious Foatare of the strike was that all 
James’s Hall, fought one another for seate, | _ An old black woman who had been a pensioner of | Montreal went to business on foot, wearing caris 


gen public tum over each other in 
their anxiety to pay their guiness for “standing room 


only.’ 
uch the same with little Franz von V: 
tt is m Ping Whar yet 


has come again.” 
Then 


she related how she had sat long by his camel 
at her—he who had 


labelled “I walk 


Again, during 
soa "at Denaby Main, a very curious 


pened. = . 
man called u the strike committce and intro- 
himself as 


“the recent strike of the Yorkshire 
thing 


“ i onder of the world,” and test and that still he would not look 

ia oc gm jigies. Not 20 ” months he was | never her without a kindly word before. duced r. C. B. Stanton, the well-known 

fiddling to his a friends in his home at Budapest, “Ts he tired, or what is it?” she said; but after | Welsh miners’ leader. Naturally, the committee we’ 

unnoticed and unknown, save ily circle. | many sh> came home glad at last, for she said | delighted at the thought of receiving Mr, Stanton 
"To-day he refuses—or, rather agents refuse for the Pasha had nodded his to her! assistance. 

him—one hundred guineas to. at s West-end “at ——o— Subsequently, however, the stranger attended mcci- 

home.” He has been flattered by Britain’s Queen He: “But if I kiss you once, there will be no one | ings and delivered inflammatory which caused 

and, when he in public, princes of the blood | the wiser.” ve d . It was not until the man had 

haste to hear play. She: “Oh, Phd there will.” Pp that the committee learnt that they had 
Most of these musical infant owe their | He: “Whof” been imposed upon, the real Mr. Stanton having all 

powers to heredity in the first place, and, secondarily, She: “ You—another time,’t the time been in London. 
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Me mans success. 

yf rue WORLD'S REMEDY ror 
Coughs, Colds, 

Asthma, Bronchitis, 

Influenza, Whooping- 


af Cough, Hoarseness, &c. 
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The enormous Success of Owbridge'’s Lung Tonic could pe 4; 
not have been won, and continue to increase after ee 
80 Years, apart from its great intrinsic merit 
as the most efficacious remedy ever known. 
Beware of Substitutes ; ask for 
* OWBRIDGE " when buying Lung 
Tonicand TAKE NO OTHER. 


Prepared by 
W. ¥. OWBRIDGE, Ltd., Chemists, Hull. 4 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. Sacerini” 


Weak Nerves 


You worry over trifles, and strange fancies and fears 
Gisturb your Sleep. You are shy and miserable, and 
experience a sense of restless indecision. Your thoughts 
are confused and your memory uncertain. You feel 
Depressed and Despondent. Sights and sounds annoy 
you, and stillness oppresses you. You complain of 
Numbness and a pricking sensation in the Limbs. 

These symptoms are all due to Weakness of the 

' Nervous System, for which there is no Remedy that can 
compare with Guy’s Tonic, either in the safety, certainty, 
or permanence of its effects. Directly the invigorating 
properties of Guy’s Tonic are brought into use the Nerves 
are restored to Strength, the Energy is aroused, and every 
distressing symptom terminated. Guy's Tonic brightens 
the Spirits, calms the Brain, and imparts a radiant feeling 
of Buoyancy to the whole body. And these good results 
ate lasting. 


Te 
bit 
i 
f 


Mrs. Preston, of 59 Brockley Rise, Forest Hill, London, 
SE., writes on June 4th, 1904: 

“With gratitude my husband can acknowledge what Guy's 
Tonic has done for him. Three years ago he met with a bicyclo 
accident when riding down West Wickham Hill, the shock of 
which gradually brought on Nervous Exhaustion. In fact, hoe 
became in appearance an old man (although only thirty-eight), 
through sleepless nights and Loss of Appetite. He attended f 
various Hospitals, and was informed that he had Creeping 
Paralysis, &c. I spent a small fortune on different medicines, 
and even sent to America for some of the advertised cures —all 
without any relief—when one day a friend suggested Guy's Tonic, 
Although in despair I resolved to try one bottle, and am thankful 
to say with a very happy result, as my husband rapidly got 
better, and after a fair trial of Guy's Tonio is now robust and 
Healthy.” 


Whenever your Nervous Syetem is “below par"’ 
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MADE FROM FINE MATERIALS 
wer SHODDY BTUFTS. 
MADE m LATEST FASHION 
made by COMPETENT TAILORS ; b : to write for a copy of this Atlas to-day. It will be sent FREE, 
MADE TO FIT PERFECTLY. 


Guy’s Tealc Co. (Dept. 34), 12 Beckiagham Patace Read, Londo-, S.W. 
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Fels-Naptha 


Every woman who has had 
—sommcjher money returned by het 
grocer (110 in 2 years 
£1. 3 6%) has received from 
jus a bar of Fels-Naptha by 
mail with a letter (Go by 
Iche book); and most have 
Siinswered: “I have. You 
= =i are right.” They went by 
‘ Uy the book. 
Pele-Nagtha 99 Wilson street Londoc & 6 
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The ne such Terme as ‘« Appearance 


Different Processes Through which a 
ana the Case Has to Go, 


Taxes is no compulsion on a solicitor to write 
warning you of s coming writ. If you are in debt 
to his dficat it is open to him to commence proceedi 
without any ceremony. At the same time, what 
professionally known as a “letter before action” is 
the usual - 

At this stage you may take a mean advantage if 
ou like. You may ae py debt and let the 
lawyer whistle for fees, 5 cannes gov aastiing 
out of you for what he has already done, but m 
ts client for payment. 

As a rule, of course, the debtor n to pay 

e 


makes his living out of debtors who neglect to pay. ‘ 
nesigtan F 


at the registry; another is there impressed with the 
official tu a fee of ten shillings; the third he 
makes into an exact copy of the second for service 
on the debtor. 

HOW WRITS CAN BE SERVED. 

This is not quite so difficult a thing as some 
humourists would have the public imagine. If a de- 
fendant refuses to take a writ the lawyer’s clerk may 
throw it at him. So long as the writ touches the 
person on whom it is to be served, the service is 


f, on the other hand, the defendant persistent! 
koeps out of the way, it is easy to obtain a judge's 
leave to send writ on by post, or even serve it 
advertisement in the newspapers if the defendant’s 
whereabouts are unknown. 

It is assumed the foregoing has happened in a pro- 
wissk the sazse in London, 'enoept that ‘the oficiale 0h 
much same e a 
there are “ other 


the Law Courts are “masters,’”? and 
officers of the Court of Justice, instead of 
“ registrars,”’ and local f: who, for 


solicitors himself, and work on the principle of 

splitting charges received for work . 
Eight days are allowed a debtor to “enter an 
” to a writ, or, in other let 


appearance te 

yea eficlally know whether he is going to “ fight.” 
If he fails to do this, you can take steps to put 

the series — in at anes Pong 

are generally s! enough to avi i may 

as really want rs fight, but they do want to gain 
ime. 

es ”? again says the plaintiff’s solicitor, “this 


man has entered an rance. Take out s 
summons under Order f, 
This “ ” of the Supreme Court Rules practi- 


cally says that a defendant may be called upon to 
show that his “appearance’’ is not all humbug. The 
summons ref to is to a sort of 
action within an action, and under it diverting 
little squabbles are of everyday occurrence in regis- 
trars’ private rooms. 
Really.’? > Ms Registrar at length to the 
. ? aa 5 r a ‘o 
plaintiff’s solicitor, after hearing arguments, “I 
think the defendant’s solicitor has adduced sufficient 
reasons to show that his client has good grounds for 
— I think the action ye tars So gee, as I 
can ive summ: judgment.’ 
_ The Gtendant he croeoned in his ruse for gaining 
time, and the case proceeds. 
, the pleintif’s solicitor serves his “state- 
ment of claim.’ To this document the defendant’s 
solicitor replies with a “statement of defence” a el 
every single point raised in the state- 
The English of these fibs is that the plain- 
if a — 


ti be put to the trouble of diagroving 

They are not told in the expectation t the judge 
else will believe . 

Suppose for a moment we are the plaintiffs solici- 

the defendant’s solicitor, wishing now to 

obtain or “discovery”? of our documents, 

ebtains an order of the Court for that purpose. 4 


solicitor can never tell what documents may be in 


his opponent’s possession, and it behoves him to sec 
— spring no surprises on him. 
e defendant’s solicitor comes to our office by 

specixtnens, and ot -—* shows ren the papers 

our possession relatin the case, taking care to 
let him see nothing asa” i 
_ Each side having inspected the other’s documents 
in this way, serves notices to “ produce and admit.’’ 

These are natices to your a § to “produce’’ 
at the trial the documents is possession set forth 
im your notice, and to “admit,” or allow on the same 
oceasion those documents in your own possession that 
you desire to put in evidence. 

The solicitors now proceed to draw the “ briefs.” 
These contain the w history of the case from 
their respective points of view, with stions to 
counsel as to arguments to be em: and cross- 
examination of witnesses, also statements 
or “proofs” of what your witnegses will say. 

A brief is frequently longer than an ordinary 
novel, and is usually dictated to a shorthand writer, 
who prepares the draft, from which, when corrected, 
three or four copies are made and charged for. A 
copy for each counsel, and one over for the solicitor 
himself to refer to, is the rule. 

THE NECESSITY FOR COUNSEL. 

All barristers, of course, are termed “counsel,’’ 
and it may be here remarked that in all probability 
members of the Bar have already been employed to 

le documents and attend summonses at previous 

of sie case. ‘ ne ee 

ir employment is not absolutcly necessary, but 

if the litigant wishes to dispense with the services of 

a solicitor, he must dispense wi ose of counsel as 

solicitor, h t dispe ith th f sel 

well, as a barrister is only to be approached through 
® solicitor. 

The attendance of witnesses at the trial is en- 
forced by méans of subpeenas. With these is ten- 
dered what is called “conduct money,” to cover wit- 
nesses’ travelling and other expenses{ The term 
“palm oil,” of course, is not understood in the pro- 
fession, but all the same, a lawyer's recipe for a 
willing witness is “Plenty of conduct money.” 

On the day of trial the great difficulty with your 
witnesses is to keep them together, and to seo that 
none io made ion oy ie amisoar ioe of = 
opposing party. xpericn clerks only are in- 
Emned with the task of keeping the witnesses in 

ARRANGING THE COSTS. 

Our counsel state the case; witnesses are examined 
and acquit themselves well. It is now the turn of 
the other side; then our leading counsel makes a 
final address, the judge sums up, and the jury de- 
cides in our favour. 

Having now obtained a certificate of the result 
of the trial we pay various fecs, provide ourselves 
with a sealed copy of the judgment, and are ready 
with our “bill of costs,’’ as the legal term is for an 
account for work done. 

The “bill clerk’? responsible for the preparation 
of this strange document has kept it up from da 
to day as the case has proceeded. In it are suc 
items as letters at 8s. 6d., attendances at 6s, 8d., and 
— affidavits at 1s. per folio of seventy-two 
words. 

The “bill’’ is now submitted to an officer called a 
“taxing-master’’ (salary £1,500 a year), who gees 
through it item by item, striking or “taxing” a 
number out. 

Having deducted from the amount of the bill the 
sum of the items disallowed by the taxing-master, 
we add his fee to the result, and the total due under 
the bill is now ready to be added to the amount 
claimed by the under-sheriff in his writ of execution, 
i which we have lost no time in giving instruc- 
ions. 

At the last moment, however, the debtor pays up. 
If he had not done so he would have had, for a while, 


the disa able company of “the man jn posses- 
sion.’’ Tien he would have been “sold up.’ 


——__» 3.——___ 
SORRY HE SPOKE. 


“Ox, Miss Brown, who was that plain young lady 
you were with this afternoon ?” 

“That, sir? That was my sister.” 

“ Oh—ah—I beg ten thousand pardons! I ought to 


have noticed the great resemblance! That is—that 
Then he wished an earthquake would happen then 
and there. 


et fe 
Mas. Hacsxeer: “ What have you got to-day in the 
shape of rhubarb?” 
reengrocer: “ Well, we've got some celery; that’s 
the nearest.” 


———_—ej<-—___ 
Br: “How true is it that the older wo rs Aged less 
we sprees the things that used to delight us in 


Bhe: “Yes, especially birthdays.” 


——— a ee 
Mamma: “I'm glad didn’t accept Charley Lite- 
wate. Ho’sa brefntess top.” ii e 
Bhe: “Oh, I don’t know, mamma. His opinion of 
me proves that he is not entirely lacking in ju t.”? 


THEIR GREATEST TREASURES. 


The Best-Liked Things in Great People’s Hoases. 
SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY, LL.D., PH.D., F.R.8. 


observer would Lorna d pass 

Veneration, for they are fully 6.000 yoars olf; belonging as 

v jor are oO on: as 
do to the Fourth 4 . 


metre of gas, a quantity which could be 
=< fy maneeel ee eee of a pin, supposing it were 
ollow. 


NTs great IC dives garng etl Light and 
Tus Cc. 

ishemeee cae on poet vice, he Fp tare 

rh 9 beg ba wp) Peer ea in Park Lane by night 


is wed to be quite novel. 

In the walls at each side are opaque panels, behind which 
are sheets of silvered glass. In tho latter are reflected a 
number of concealed lamps, the light from which 

through the opaque panels, and is diffused, toned, and 
softened throughout the room with 
saacs’ collection of Delft ware and drawings 


is 
old satinwood chairs, which formerly to Lord 
Beaconsfield, as among the most eoretne Mase in his 


drawing-room. 
MR. ION PERDICARIS. 

Ma. Pzev:canis is the American of Greek extraction who, 
along with Mr. Cromwell Varley, was sooty seized at his 
own dinner-table by Rais Uli, the Moorish brigand, and 
held to ransom. 

Situated within a quarter of a. mile of Bab el Fas, the 

of tho still barbaric city of Tangier, El Minzah, Mr. 
erdicaris’ delightful home on “tho mountain”—as the 
resident Europeans dub the hill on which the house stands 
—yet boasts as splendid a bail-room as any palace within 
sight of the Mediterranean. 

Bat to the civilised visitor the most interesting objects 
about the house are Mr. Perdicaris’ private soldiers. me 
of these men have been born, and most have been bred, in 
their present service; for itis over thirty years since Mr. 
Perdicaris, quite by chance, first came to Tangier. 

MR. GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON. 

“Tus most on thing. about my house,” laughs 
Mr. Chesterton, “is ita altitude. 

And certainly one is tempted to “about” Mr, 
Chesterton’s pleasant flat, rather than dwell on what is 


Situated at the head of innumerable ataire, at the 
most height of Overstrand Mansions, Mr. Chesterton fin 
in his al @ quietness and puis of not 
attainable on lower levels. rom the watch.tower-like 
Contemplate the green giorie of the adjacent Eattersea Park, 
contemplate ersea a 

Ga one nile Tain Sovoted iteonee workshop, inscribed 

and characters of 


't is rencsuring, however, on closer inspection to discover 
that this quotation serves merely as an headin, 
lee eaeeal sammittnde to pro astieles 4a 


that 5 
little else he deems worthy of your attention. He, 
Fem to translations of his works in 

on one of the 
French trans of M. Davray, in 
lar, Mr. Wells declares to be “ better in style than 


«But I am forgetting,” says Mr. Wella, “You must 

come and ay ee 
This is a ly in the garden, detached from the house, 
and electrically illuminated and heated like the study 
This garden retreat Mr. Wells uses when he 


No one who has seen them at his house on Windmill 


Hill, Ham can doubt that his photographs are the 
things which lend character to Mr. White's “ den.” 

He has au! portraits of the Kaiser, and of Gencrals 
Botha and De 3 also i ng, who, on 


the finest shot in the Navy. 
Tna corner of the room Mr. bate bromtee what has been 


In British territory at Waima, on the West coast of Africa, 
those officers were shot dead by French negro soldiers. The 
French Government admitted their fault, and Mr. White it 
was who was mainly instrumental in recovering the sum of 
£8,000 for the widows and orphans of the dead officers, 


The cover design of the Nevember ROYAL MAGAZINE ie very etriting. Have you eren it? 
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Soldiers are Made to Drill. Barefooted in Winter, 
was Punished by Having Mis Ears 
And a Sailor Red 


restaurant the German officer is 

greied ci 4 with bows of formal humility. He 
acknow obeisances with a rigid ‘ae of 
Itogether, he is s superior 


eran astounding example of the opinion he has of him- 
self was seen ai Potedam reson a 


tly, where g 
Walter chanced to be undergoing his 


Vea Trowafadd. 
id dlong but ‘on Treuen 
wate latter ordered Walter to stop, and 


he had not properly saluted. Walter ingisted he had 


it b companion. 
"The ensign, are cat Ponce to believe either, 
ea : 
muthciout fe like all * your station in life. Walter 
behaves better you do. 
d hei thered, and, a policeman coming 
u ay oa nee Waleet me ph ara Later on 
poor \ to five months’ incar- 
ceration in a fortress for refusing to show proper re- 
spect toa auperior. 
. FINED FOR INSULTING THE ENSIGN. 
But ronal. thing happened. Fraulein Rumer was 
also ar 
the Berlin Criminal Oourt she was 
pli be soldiers to resist the commands 


not seo 8 a@ young 
officer. 

The Court, however, found her “ Not guilty” of this 
charge, but fined her 80s. for publicly insulting Ensign 
Von Treuenfeld. 


.. this, however, a - py the 
monary | Sao scp ma in ble way, 
RSE-TROUGH. 


probably the only in the world 

is for duty. 
ee 
meat, named » falsified the shooting returns of 
th the result that his company @ num- 


officer of another com: and the captain was tried 
by court-martial an colennsdl to four months’ im- 
prisonment. 


obtains. 

A recent striking instance was that of a man named 
Bolda, a seaman on the battleship Kaiser 
Withelm der Grosse, who was charged with . 
nation at Kiel. 

SAILOR GETS HIS EARS BOXED. ana 

A boatswain’s mate ordered Bolda to stand perfectly 

still in a certain corner. 


ear. da, evidently expecti aera, ladtocteate 
stretched out his arm, and comgie his 


decided, Bol the 
limite of self-defence, found him guilty of a violent 
six months’ hard labour. 


occurred one ni . se a ee eh eee 


a local hotel proprietor, in the at 
DUTY CARRIED TO EXCESS. 

The y men had known each other since school- 
boy days. latter, however, was merely a private in 
the artillery, while the former had just passed his 
examination as naval cadet, and, therefore, was tech- 
nically his friend’s superior. 

Hartmann held out his hand. The other upbraided 
him for not giving the salute, 

Hartmann pleaded he had not recognised the uni- 
form in aes Eo ——— on his 
comin nea: police-station, reported 
for insubordination. 

On the way Hartmann took to his heels, and Huess- 
ner followed in pursuit. Catching up to Hartmann, 
he ran his dagger first into his friend’s back and then 
into his side. 

A crowd assembled, and to threaten Huessner. 

“When I draw my sword, I want to see blood—and 
lots of it,’’ said the young man, proudly. 

Hartmann died, and Huessner was merely dismissed 
from the service. 

In a letter to his victim’s mother, pleading for for- 
giveness, he said: : 

“T did not kill your eon out of hatred, but because 
it was my painful duty as an officer.”’ 


= fe 


BOBBIE’S PRESENT. 
Ir was mother’s birthday, and Bobbie was very 
anxious to _ her a present, but, unfortunately, the 
recent holidays had somewhat depleted a @x- 


“Tsay, mother,” he ejaculated, “ would my drawing- 
slate be any use to on ad = 
“No, dear,’’ — his parent with a smile. 
“ Well, do ink you'd like to have my tin steam- 
boat?” the small youth anxiously. ~ 


tinued, and then a happy thought struck him. .- 
ed, enthusiastically, “I 
tell you what, Fil take a dose 6f eastorcll for yon, 


eet fl ieee 
Mrsrnuese (to servant): “Be careful not to spill any 
on the laps.” 
*hady new in the service): “Yes, mum; where 
shall I hit P °? 
eee 


PP eyo Youncnuszanp: “ Why can’t you stay at home 


George? Your employer can get along 
without you.” 
ae “I know it, but I don’t want him to find it 
omni Gee 


“TI xnow what ‘ve come here for,’ said little 
— lyons gee 0 ak or dere bn 
eo. . 

=a ed a a 

* Cause ms ’ to 
you in a corner to-night and make you say'tt,” ” 


FOOTBALL AT £2,000 AN HOUR. 


WHAT THE WINTER, GAME COSTS BRITAIN, 


calculate, paid of enthu- 
siastic spahapees of the various ‘first and eveond « divi. 


sion league matches, which took place in many parts 
of tho United 3 
Then consider expenditure of all these footba!| 


lovers in train and tram fares in getting to and fron, 
the mate und, and it acknowledged that 
the favo winter sport sets in circulation a sun; 
of money that would buy up many a millionaire. 
The average attendance at game for the Cup 
was 20,000 persons. But, of course, on fpesl occa- 
sions, such as the day of the final tie, these figur., 


were ly eclipsed. 

On that occasion about 70,000 enthusiasts paid for 
admission, of whom, besides those who paid thei; 
shillin, § at the gate, nearly 6,000 occupied 2s. 6d. seat. 
about 10,000 had 5s. seats, and more than 500 had th: 
privilege of paying 10s. 6d. each. 

Thus on one afternoon of about three hours’ dura. 
tion, in one centre only, the football-loving public paiil 
£6,000—or £2,000 an hour for merely looking on. 

But what beoomes of the money paid at the “ gato" 
every time two big teams o one another—often 
two and three times a week? Take the case of a Leap: 
match in the First Division. It is considered a bail 
day if at least £400 are not taken, for it requires thut 
sum of money to clear the weekly expenses. 

First of all, there are the salaries of the players t. 
be paid. Every league club runs, of course, a firs: 
and second eleven, but their reserve men will number 
anything up to forty extra skilful players. 

ach of these men will be paid an average sum: 
weekly of £4 during the season, and a great number 
of them a smaller ining wage through the summer. 

In the Sevond Division the tale is the same. Thc 
salaries, of course, are not so high, but every club will 
retain as large a number of players as their exchequer 
will permit ; some of them have before now totalled 70. 

There are other salaries, of course, which have to be 

That hard-worked individual, tho 
, will be rewarded with a sum ranging be. 
tween €100 and £300 a ay 

A similar amount will be paid to the trainer, while 
the visiting doctor's bill, if not quite so high, will 
reach a 


The 8 good ground and the expense of keep- 
7. ome Ui run sway wilt perhaps £4 
weekly, 

But a bigger item is the tra and the 


clothing bill, , is no mefe trifle. Every 
“crack” will — or four pairs of boots, the 
same number , sweaters, knickers. 
and socks. ’ thus cause his 
team an ure of £10 on this account alone. 


without reckoning the bill for washing and keeping in 
order the various articles. 
A new ball will be used at every big match. 3 
risingly large neg Apap Ne egheomclee g 
Pp num! are the course of # 
season, the football bill {s invariably a heavy one. 
Buch ecessories in guards, belts. 
bandages and numerous etceteras, all help to swel! 


Advertising io another big item. Most of the im- 

portant clubs invariably expend £100 in placarding 

bourhood for 4 considerable dista om round 

the centre -in which the match is to take place. 

Thousands of hand-bills and window-bills are also 
scattered broadcast in = district. 


be pla co-operate with the 
club in paying a portion Mr tns heavy printing ¢s- 


There are yet several other items—the wages of 

; stationery and 

we to be reckoned wit! 
its way. 

, moreover, there is a host 

ont @ num: 

ber of paid players at r beck and fs ey may 

or aol the public for admission, but in 

5 awapoey have to hire a piece of ground, and 


it. 
outfit of their team, their travelling ex- 
and so forth, are also items which 
make big inroads be. their exchequer—to which 4 


Every music lover should get a copy of “Homeward”—the firet of the new serles—PEARSON’S GIXPENNY MUSIC, 


— 
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THE MYSTERY OF A SILENT COURT. 


By the Autbor of “She Haunted House in Berkeley Square,” “A Bitter InGeritance,” ete., ete. 


PEOPLE TO REMEMBER. 


Soha Silver, who fi the name of Percival Ryder on a 
cheque pounds. 


for three thousand 
Evelyn Silver, his daughter. 
Gerald Miaton, to bear ntlrcds is 
ival Ryder, & money-! 
re is found in his dy m 
Caleb a. a youth who acts as general factotum to 
R ” 
sn a bailiff with whom Rue lives after his 
master’s death. 


Heary Jarvis, an amateur detective engaged in discovering 
murderer of Ryder. 


David and Teck, his servant and dog respectively. 


in the Silent Court. 


CHAPTER THIRTY. 
Circumstantial Evidence, 


Ae onl ; Knowledge is 
Bought it care, 
oe ae —Joaquinw MILLER. 
her Mr. Jarvis obtained a copy of 

rtrait. It was the copy that the photo- 
jor reference, but money bought it. 

, the detective drove to the late Mr. 
deni Wie toni g gg Ed oe a = 
h for pounds. gen imm 
diately and Ve ein a slightest hesitation recognised the 
hotograph er. 

“ Senld have hacen it anywhere,” he said. “It’s an 
yor pe likene: ss—only the man looked very ill, as, I think, 
; rosy "the bank tho detective went to the “Golden 
Pheasant”; it wasn’t far, and he was glad to find the 
landlord in. bg him he also showed the photograph, with 
he result. 
‘ “ Would ‘ou swear to it in court as the likeness of the 
man who called here on the night of the murder of Percival 
Ryder in the Silent Court?” asked Mr. Jarvis. 

“ Indeed, I =o sir,” > age wine hoot of the “Golden 
Pheasant” positively. “ was po 
drawn to the wratlonan hecuas he looked so ill; T coved 
him quickly because I thought he would faint; I noticed 
that be hai hurt his hand. I shouldn't have remembered 
what he bi like if pra seen the 

i i once.” 
Now, Mr. Land lod" aid Mr. Sarvig. with much 
erity, “not a word o: ; 
hace you heard or seen anything of Caleb Rue, the wandered 
man’s c ” 

“T cannot say for certain,” the landlord replied. “I 
did think I passed him the other night, but he was walking 
quickly and was lost in the crowd.” 

“That's a pity,” said the detective, “for more than one 


From the p 
Mr. Silver’s 


apher 
‘ith the 


, but, now 


Mr. Jarvis had some experience of the wily Caleb, and 
how that youth had outwitted him, David, and the dog, 
£9 he said nothing further on the mere but bid the landl 
reod-bye and went home to his chambers in the Temple. 

“The evidence —— John Silver seems to me to be 
cverwhelming,” said he to himself, as he let himself in 
with his letckieey, “much more 80 against the young 
man. But, for all that, there is 8 —— link in the 
chain; there is spoon | in connection with that cheque 
for three thousand pounds which is a mystery to me at 

resent. How came Silver by the cheque? What has 

ome cf the money? Who is changing these notes? 
This broker’s man, Jabez Brown, has disap d, and 
so has Caleb Rue, the clerk; it is difficalt to e that 
there can be collusion between these two men and @ man 
ike poked Lard much stranger ps than that have 

een mai ore. 2 

“OF course, I have only to tell the Yaa what I know 
about Silver, and his arrest would follow as a matter of 
ccurse, and he would then have to say how he came by 
the cheque; but I don’t like omte going half into matters; 
I must go further yet before and over the reins to 
Scotland Yard. I wonder if David and the dog have 
whey oie ¢ arti dh 

ey had not arrived home. 

It oes late and nearing Mr. Jarvis’ dinner-hour, 
end there was no David to prepare the dinner. The hour 
‘ame and went, so the detective dined at a restaurant in 
the Strand, ret to his chambers immediately after 
the meal. It was a nie after eight o’clock, but 
David had not, meantime, put in an appearance. 

“Tt must be something very important,” said Mr. Jarvis 
to himself, as he ook aaoking his “ig “The dog, which 
was excited outside Silver’s house, has 
Mee Piney ok eeeees. I wish I were with him 


i 
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ne eiieg the , 
“Half-past nine!” he muttered. “I trust nothing has 
gone wrong. He is evidently so situated as not to be able 
to send me a telegram, otherwise 

done so,” 


So the minutes passed until ten o'clock struck. As the 
last stroke of Big Ben fell on Mr. Jarvis’ ears, he heard 
@ peculiar Noise at his outer door. Hastening to open it, 
he was surprised—nay, more, he was alarmed—to see the 
dog there alone. 

he animal was in a wretched condition. Yt was plain 
that he had been over his head in very muddy water; he 
had a nasty cut over his eye, and limped badly. But, for 
all that, he would have no rest; he was excited to a degree. 
He refused to enter the door, and ran back to the stairs, 
looking over his head. It was plain that he wished his 
master to follow him. 

“ There is something wrong,” said Mr. Jarvis to himself, 
as he hurriedly f his hat, shut the door of his 
chambers, and followed the dog downstairs, out into the 
warm summer's night. 

The animal was evidently pleased, for he wagged his tail 
aptamer gran to jump; mt it was a poor attempt, with 
his inju foot and thorough weariness. He led the wa: 
up King’s Bench Walk, into Fleet Street, along the Strand, 
and across Waterloo Bridge. Hoe went slowly, and at every 
turning stopped to see if his master were close behind. Mr. 
Jarvis kept to heel beautifully, and encouraged the dog 
with a kind word each time it st . 

On arrival at the other side of the bridge, Teck made his 
way to the left, i some slums, until he arrived nt 
& very narrow turning bounded on each side by two high, 
blank walls, and leading to the river. 

It was a dirty, evil-smelling spot, with some rotting 
timber half in and half out of the water, and the skeleton 
of an old boat resting against one of the walls. All this 
Mr. Jarvis could plainly see, for a yellow moon lit up 
the 7, turning. He could see. too, the force of the 
tide did not touch the shore here, for the buildings ran out 
into the river, and for a length of about fifteen yards the 
ve was shallow, and that in this shallow there was an 

ly. 


whereas he should have ) 
se eddy camo slowly round. He did 
orror. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE. 
A Tap at the Window. 


Self-defence is a virtue,» 
Sole bulcark of all right. 
—Brron. 
Evetyn Sitver sat in her room thinking. Indeed, how 
! Was it possible for anyone 
to more miserable she! she asked herself. We 
are all apt to ask ourselves this question when misery knocks 


at our ° 

It was late at night, or, rather, it was early morning, 
but Bp Re hab tired out as she ought to have been 
with nursing her father and with the excitement of recent 
events. Mr. Silver was at the moment comparatively quiet, 
so his daughter nl or a her own room to be alone 
with those unhap oughts. 

She stood before her looking-glass wondering whether her 
anxiety and sorrow had made her look very She hoped 
not. And surely this was pardonable, for what pretty 
girl does not know that she is pretty, and what pretty girl 
would not dread to look otherwise? 

But Evelyn Silver had nothing to fear. The dramatic 
and tragic events that had lately had certainly 
sa her cheeks, but had not taken away one iota from her 

uty. She stood there with her luxuriant hair falling 
pale blue dressing-gown, and her large, soft eyes 

gazing Nad her reflection the glass—a lovely woman, 
Evelyn sighed, and, turning away from the looking-glass 
sat down beside the 'dreesing-table and drummed upon ié 


7 airs with her slender fingers. 

‘ow was it all going to end? she asked herself, and, 80 

asking herself, was filled with an inward terror. 
Supposing the worst—that her father in his madness had 

committed the murder, and that it should be brought home 

to him—she would not be able to marry Gerald Minton, 

for how could she, the daughter of a murderer, ever think 


of hop Seg 
And her horror deepened as she thought of her father 
spending the paadbisg of his days in a criminal lunatic 
asylum. 
Now it is a strange thing, that should be noted, that the 
Now it for a single instant imagined that her lover would 
c with the crime, or that he would be considered 
ilty of so awful a deed. She knew that he himself feared 
fe might be s ted, but she put aside the idea as 
per 9 Her faith and her love were so great that she 
thought that the rest of the world must have equal faith. 
Pore a the first stage in the legal proceedings was 
‘o-molrrow- rs 
take place. What was to be t ue of the ) 
to ) be the issue of the dreadful 
business—the t 


Suddenly, with a cry, the girl to her: feat; she 
was in a nervous state, it was true, but anyone might havo 
been pardoned for being startled, for the quict of the 
summer’s night was rudely broken by a rattle on the 
window- It came again immediately; it was very 
evident that someone in the garden was throwing pebbles 
at the window. 

Evelyn first considered the advisability of calling for 
assistance, then immediately put aside the idea as unncces- 
sary. Stepping quickly across the room, she threw up the 
window and looked out. There was a pale niocn shining, 
but the shadows of tho trees in the garden made it very 
dark, yet, for all that, Miss Silver made out the figure of 
a man standing beneath her window. 

“What do you want!” asked the girl. 

“Only a word with you, miss,” the man; “and it’s 
very important.” 

“But why do you come at this hour?” said Miss Silver, 
“and, if you do, why don’t you knock at the door? What 
is it you wish to see me about?” She was growing curious. 

“It’s private, miss; it’s a secret,” said the voice from 
below. ‘My name’s Rue, miss; I was Mr. Rvder's clerk, 
and opened the door when you called at our house. I know 
all about it.” 

“Wait a minute; I will come down,” answered the girl, 
and a minute later she was cautiously and noiselessly 
unbolting the street door. Surely an intrepid young 
woman ! 

She led the ycuth into the library and lit the and 
stood revealed to him a vision of loveliness. Her teasty 
took his breath away, and deprived him of spcech. Since 
the time she had called on Percival Ryder and Caleb had 
opened the door to her, she had not been out of his thoughts, 
except when he was unccnscious. She had cast a spell upon 
him, but, naturally, she was quite ignorant of this, and 
waited now in some impatience for him to cxplain the 
nature of his mysterious visit. 

“Well?” sho said. 

Caleb pelled himself together and looked at the floor. 

“It’s like this, miss,” he said, “I know all about it. 
When you called on my master and I let you in. I listened 
at the door; I heard all you said, so you see 1 know all— 
everything abcut your father and the conditions Mr. Ryder 


Evelyn drew back aghast. So there was another that 
knew the secret of her father’s dishonour ! 

“TI listened at the door, miss,” continued this strange 
youth, “and, although I loved my master, I could have 
strangled him when he made his conditions. And—and 
™ ial th yea hands, and the girl drew 

e out long, bon: and t i 
still further back. . - : 

“I know all about it—at least, to a certain point, and 
then my r head went wrong,” he continued. “I was 
there, still listening, when that ycung man called—your 
lover, miss. I hated him, too, he was your lover, 
and I van hang him; I'm wanted by the police, vou know, 


as much for my evidence as for an: else, and I cas 
=. him, but maybe it would kill I did.” 
“It would!” answered Evelyn, 


She must no more retreat, for matters were serious; 
lover’s life was, perhaps, at the mercy of this eccentric 
youth. “But how can you do him harm? You do not 
meee ty that you will go and swear that which is 
un 

“Men have done that since the Beginning,” answered 


“Ah, but you cannot mean such a fearful thing!” Ae 
—— she touched him on the shoulder Jightly, and 
1 with her great eyes into his. Her touch sent a 
thrill through him. 

“What would you say if I told you it was I that did 
it with these strong arms of mine?” gaid Rue, azain holding 
out his hands. 

Once more Evelyn drew back, for it was dreadful for 
her to think that she was in the presence of one who had 
taken the life of another. 


‘3 
lover's visit, miss? Shall I speak the truth?” 


“ Ah, that’s just it—just it, miss!” Caleb remarked with 
sadness. “But shall I tell the trath, as far as I know 
it, or shall I confess to is murder—this murder 
of my rae dear master. and so let you go in happiness? 
Listen, Miss Silver, I will do whatever you wish, I swear. 
Perhaps you would wish me to disappear and say nothing, 
and so come to no decision. Tell me, what am I to do?” 

“It is not for me to decide,” replied Evelyn with diffi- 
culty, for she was pulled this way and that with conflicting 
emoticns. “It is not for nie to You must do 
what is right, and what is true. If you have done this 
thing you must say so. and pray God to forgive you.” 

Once more he looked at his turning them over in 
a doubtful, examining sort of way; he said slowly and 


speaking low : , ; 
“The dreadful thing has been done; there is nc getting 
over that.” He looked up, and pac | full into her eyes. 
rE] Py! be the happier if you know the truih. Well, 
it!” 
5 Although she was frightencd and shuddered visibly, 4 
feeling of joy immediately filled her breast, 


“The Fate of the ‘Artemie’” fe the story told by the Old Man in the Corner, ia the November ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
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“TI will attend the inquest to-morrow, miss,” eaid Caleb, 
“and you will be the 


you; Mea, rea ppier for it. I am glad I saw 
He 


crept stealthily out of the room and through the 
hall, and Evelyn Ict him out of the street door. As it 
closed upon him and sho went upstairs, sh> could scarcely 
sealise what had happened in so short a space of time. 
It seemed like a weird dream, but it was none of such. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO. 
A Step on tke Stairs. 
ene tad Ara to-morrow, and oeeren 
ve. in this pett ce from day to day, 
To the last eyl pote of vccbrded time; " 
And all our yesterdays have lighted foole 
The way to dusty death. 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


Tr pr | be a matter of wonder how it was that Caleb Rue 
was atill alive, considering the evil intentions that had 
existed in tho heart of Mr. Jabez Brown as ho leant over 
the youth’s unconscious form that night in his (Mr. Brown's) 


squalid apartment. 

But the foct was, as doubtless has already been dis- 
cerned, Mr. Brown was not a courageous individual. He 
did not in the least mind knocking someone on the head 
story men edgy Aghy pape jp were no chance of 
a found out, Lut, if he had to run any risks, no, thank 
pas Brown thought too much of his precious self 
or 

Then, again, his frequent libations of late, since, in fact, 
he had acquired those bank-notes, had set his nerves on 
edge. A sudden noise caused him to start and shake all 
over, while his ination ran riot, and he fancied that 
which had no existence. 


have sworn I heard a footstep and 
the old staira creak,” said he to himself, as he shut the 
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It was one thing to confess to the murder, and another to 
be charged with the crime; at least, he considered it in 


t. 

then he began thinking of this confession, and, as 
he thought, he once more looked doubtfully at his strong 
fingers, turning his hands over and shaking his head. Then 
he clenched his fists, and, down, round the 
corner of the roof in the direction of the window he lately 
came through. His teeth were set, and his sallow face was 
very determined. 

In the meantime, the dog limped up the stairs, with Mr. 
Jarvis at his heels. 

“Too late!” muttered the detective, as he entered the 
toom. “The bird has flown!” : 

Mr. Jarvis looked very ill. His face was pale, and his 
eyes Ragged he worn out. Hoe sank into a chair, 
while dog threw himself down at his feet, equally 
weary. And so he rested for about half-an-hour, then he 
got up and examined the room carefully. He found nothing 

interest him till be arrived at the grate that contained the 

tity of torn paper. Here, to ‘his pleasure, he 
ound nothing less than a ave pes of England note, 
that Jabez had dropped from his stock in his hurried flight. 

Mr. Jarvis comparcd the number on the note with an 

in his pocket-book, and then placed the note in the 


“TI thought so!” he said aloud. “Indeed, I should have 
been very much surprised if it had been otherwise. Hulloa, 
what does the deg mean?” 

Teck had been sniffing round the room at his master’s 
feet, but now he had gone to the window and was scratching 
at the glass. 

“It fo been recently opened,” said the detective, as he 
looked at the bolt and noticed the marks of fingers in the 
dust. He then threw up the sash. 

The dog immediately jumped out into the gutter and 
- away, whereupon Mr. Jarvis thought it his duty to 

‘ollow. 


————= 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE. 
Mr. Silver Gives Advice. 
The worst men often give the best advice. 
—Batrer 


Every, as has been said, Bering let Caleb out of the 
) went upstairs to her room. 


h ion. 

After a while, however, her mind becamo clearer, and as 
the day dawned and the summer sun shone into her room, 
she began to look at the world more brightly. 

She went to her father’s room, and found him sleeping 
ag tion then she returned to her own, and, falling on 

knees, thanked God for His mercies, after which she 
threw herself on her bed and went fast to sleep. 

Now, hardly had Evelyn left her father’s bedside when 
he sat up, ene Wer See ovate: indeed: It really 
obed oe i for aff a he quiet! 

us for a few a 
=| i P he found 


: 


bed half dressed 


very difficult with his wounded hand and with the 

tion frotn which he was suffering. He how- 
age Sugh seas frtte aank gona tbe 
Ww was 

blind. Th ight and. dhe’ fcah ir ovved fhlas com 

siderably, the feeling. of faintness left him, and he, more- 

over, appeared in his sober senses. 

Be Deeente See St Sheet» quarter of am Kone, afl 

a a eae) opened the window 

further, ued to breathe in the mcrning air with 
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step, while he held his head higher, and a slight colour 
mppeenes ia His menky pels sberhe. He was better, cer- 

y, Perhaps a brighter time was dawning for of 
The im his eyes and mouth also were more 
hepeful ; was a determination about them that was 
= pleasant change from the shocking weakness that hed 
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which, baving loaded, he-held in his hand, 
the it, for a considerable time. 

“It would have been far better if I had shot ‘myself 
the last time I had this in my hand. It would have saved 
@ world of trouble, and a world of wickedness,” he said 
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Stepping lightly across the room, he cautiously openes Of 
last person he disturl 

room wi 
open, 80 that she could catch the slightost sound! ‘I; 
i beyond her now, for she was further, even, than 
of dreams—in the deep sleep of the utterly 


him: The noise he made, though slight, disturbed Gera! | 
Minton, the occupier of the bed, and he sat up in no smal 
no little alarin. 


F 


irst of all, I want you to understand that I am qiii:s 
in my sober senses ; I was never more clear in my head ti:un 
I am at the present moment.” 

Minton felt that the man spoke the truth. And, aficr 
all, why should it not have been so? Mr. Silver had, no 
doubt, seriously ill, both in mind and body, but thy 
n.adness or delirium had worn itself cut, and left the man 
himeelf , although weak in body. 

“Now I am going to give you this piece of advice, anil 
why I do gs will have to find out by reading between tho 
lines, so speak. It would hardly do for me to teil 
you all I know and all that is going to happen, as it would 
place yon in a very awkw: position. Do you under. 
stand 


“I can’t say I do at present,” answered the young nan 


with decision. ‘ 

“TI refer to all that has lately,” said Mr. Silv>r 
with beg decision; “to Percival Ryder’s tragic end. 
8 t is not necessary for me tu say more.” 

“You do not wish me to believe——” began Minton, in 


horrified accents. 
“Stop—stop, I ! Don’t give it a name!” inter. 
ted the man by the bedside with considerable vigou:. 
“You will only complicate matters if you know too much.” 
“Nothing of the scrt,” replied the other. “I wish 11 
know the truth, terrible thongh it may be. I have grown 
sick of these doubts and fears and uncertainties. ‘Tell mv 
the truth, and let us stand or fall by it.” 
“That's all’ very well for us,” answered Mr. Silver, 


me go on. To-day be a terrible day. They hold 
the inquest on this dead and murdered 


t Hamlet. I’m going because 


answered Minton, yet, pad ay ct in =e Y i 
me (1 
Me to attend the est and 
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Ht 


her, and that the sooner the better. her, 
ve it ‘down 
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house for him, but to no purpose. He 
breakfast-time . He was 
gone, with mystery and tragedy in path, leaving a 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR. 
The Further Adventures of Mr. Jarvis. 
Among the living and the dead, 


lts ty, mystic stream has rolled. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


ite moaned and again. For the 
t was the dead body of ae oe faithful servant 


‘of the old boat, and wiped the great beads 
of moisture from his forehead; for a ew minutes he was 


Pegoueiny, greveeste: 

terrble expan | He nar Dati bad coe many crnog® 

things together, and been in many t corner, but. had 
approached, so far as they , such » fearful and 


never are 
“tis emaieur detective did not give way for long. He 


Every music lover should get a copy of * Homeward"—the first of the new ecriee-PEARGON’S SIXPENNY MUSIC. 


ee ee ee ee ee ae ae a 


ime. 
the the wall, and, 

ecme ef the old timber before it, hid it from biel 

he then went straight 


affair and out of it, that it was a con- 
siderable time before Mr. Jarvis and his dog were free o 
the police and were able to take up the difficult task of 
lunting down the murderer. It was a weary and almost a 
jcartbreaking undertaking indeed. But man and d 

werked with determination and acuteness, with the resul 


the house, paused to reflect. The dog had on a 
couple of yards, and was loo back, necting master 


ccutious one; he di 
and he was all 


He arrived at the t between the two slanting roofs 
where Caleb had hidden, but found no one there, although 
his quick y belgie noticed how the dust on 
slates had disturbed. He went on further, leaving 
this gap behind him, in doing which he was not wise. 

Of a sudden he received such a shock that the end of the 
world must be nothing to it—I and 


Mr. Jarvis, before he had time to move a muscle, found 
himself seized from behind, lifted in the air, and held over 
the parapet of the house. 

He was like a little child in the arms 5 
eel meer po nelly hp eer e Borland A 
waistband of trousers, and there he was suspended the 
height of o tall house from the ground and absolutely 
powerless. He said not 
eyelid, as he stared at 
seconds seemed to him 


review the whole of his past life. His assail too, was 
srelcdly illaghj sone ui cterd us igabee aor trade toaee At 
any sort. The dog only was demonstrative; he rushed up 


and down the gutter barking and growling. He was too 
wise, however, to make an attack, for it would have been 
disastrous to his master. 

And new the unha detective felt the strong arms that 
held him tremble, as if they were growing tired, as well 
rot might. He closed his eyes, ting every second to 
feel the hold give and to be launched into oblivion, but, 
instead of this, the hands that ee him tightened their 

, and he felt himself raised lightly and placed again 
in tter of the parapet. At the same time, the man 
who held him eelanael his hold. 

Mr. Jarvis sat down and gazed in a dazed way at Caleb, 
who was now also sitting in the gutter. It was Caleb who 
broke the silence. 

“You will remember, sir, when it all comes to be thrashed 
out, that I might have killed you, but didn’t,” said he 

fully. I never had a thought of killing you. 
Murder is not in my line, although I did it—did it, I say, 
when I was not myself.” 

“You must be careful what you say to me,” , 
Jarvis faintly, “as it will be used in evidence a; you.” 

“Oh, I mean it to be,” answered Caleb with emphasis ; 
“TI was coming to that part. I told the young lady, Miss 
Silver—I don’t know whether you know her—I told her 
Sa I bs give myself up to-day. To-day is the inquest, 

not? 

“One,” answered the other man. 

_ Caleb’s usually pale face turned paler as he went on: 
“And I shall keep my word, of course.” 

“ What could have induced you to commit such a dreadful 
crime?” said the detective. 

“Well, you see, sir, Mr. Ryder was a very nice man in 
some respects, in other respects he wasn’t. Indeed,some people 
thought him a very nasty one. For my part, I was fond 
of him; he fascinated me, but, for all that, he took a 
mean advantage of Miss Silver—a cruel advantage, that 


“You seem to know a great deal about this business.” 

“Yes, sir; I listened at the door all the time,” replied 
Caleb with considerable pride. 

“Qood! Now, as you have determined—and very wisel 


? Rat 
“T like and can trust me.” 
In a few minulos they were cut of the house, 
ia don’t Lect gn Salen cab fo te tend said 
ive % was ni 
Pg dng Ti she cliche ehlectina, be tho twe 
ve away together. 
(Another long instalment of this story next week.) 


WORSE THAN THE WEATHER. 


Sue: “Oh, Mr. Boreham, how do you do? I was 
talking to Mrs. Nexdora just now, I couldn't help 
thinking of! you.” ? - 

He: “ And was she discussing me? . 

She: “Not exactly. She was commenting on the 
weather, and just asked me if I could imagine anything 
more tiresome and disagreeable.” 


——___—q@@65e—— 
Nauire: “Do you think Paul cares for Gertie?” 
Emma: “ Did you ever hear # young man refer to 8 
red-haired girl as having auburn tresses unless he 
loved her?” 


— sto 
He: “Another new dress? And I’ve been losing 
so much money in my business.” 
She: “Just for that reason, dear! You told me not 
to let anybody notice that you’re in trouble.” 


(0 —— 
HARD ON THE MP. 
M.P. ; “Did you tell that reporter I liad nothing te 


my! ”» 
rvant: “ Yes, sir.” . . 
M.P.: “T suppose he was very much eg angel 

Servant: “I hardly know, sir. He said he was 
aware of the fact that you never said anything, but 
was under the impression that you never missed ap 
opportunity to talk.” 

— 37. 

Banser: “ How would you like your hair cut, sir?” 

Farmer Hayseed: “ Fust-rate, young man. Fact ia, 
that’s what I cum in for.” 


a 
Dora: “ How many times did you refuse Jack beforé 
you accepted him?’ 
Ethel: “Only once. He seemed so discouraged I 
was afraid to try it again.” 


i 
THE PRINTER'S GENTLEMAN. 

Tue question always comes up: What is a gentle- 
man? Some say is a man with a silk hat, and others 
a man with a smooth tongue. But men connected with 
the newspaper trade have a canon of their own. 

“Mr, Printer,” said a patron one day, “how is it 
you never call on me to pay for your paper?”’ 

“Oh,” said the man of types, “we never ask & 
gentleman for moncy.” 

“ Indeed,’’ the patron replied; “how do you manage 
to get along when they don’t pay?” 

“Why,’’ said Mr. Printer, “after a certain time 
we conclude he is not a gentleman, and we ask him.” 


Great Home Cure 
for Obesity. 


To cure permanently and completely the distressing and 
humiliating disease of exceasive obesity, without any departure 
from one’s ordinary rational habits of living, and without any 
acquaintance being aware that an anti-corpulence treatment 
is being Yollowed--this, indeed, is a desideratum which, 
prior to the discovery of “ Antipon,” the most wonderful 
remedy of modern times, was scarcely more than vaguely 
theught of. “Antipon” is now established as the one really 
reliable cure for corpulence, and as such it is gratifying to 
know that it has met with unqualified success in all 
countries. It is not only as he ee 
destroying and ejecting from system diseased 
internal fatty deposits as well as the superfluous fat surface, 
that “Antipon” merits particular attention, but also as a 
health restorer and strength builder. Therein lies its 
unique potency. Whilst reducing the weight daily until 
complete cure, commencing with a decrease of from 8oz. 
to 3lb. within a day and a night of first dose, it has so 
powerful a tonic effect upon the digestive process that 
appetite is stimulated, and the increased nourishment taken 
is thoroughly assimilated, so that the blood is enriched and 
purified, muscular development is increased, and brain and 
nerve force are materially improved. Could any of the 
old-time methods of reducing weight claim such a splendid 
result? On the contrary, they starved and weakened the 
system, besides poisoning it in too many cases with mineral 
drugs, “Antipon” is a treatment in itself, requiring no 
adventitious aid from restricted diet or {rom sweating, 
And it is so 


with the assurance that the cure is 
strength, and beauty of form will be 
established possessions. “ Antipon” 
2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., and can be had 
any difficulty arise, may be had (on 


“ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
“* Antipon’ not only speedily absorbs and throws out of 
the system all superabundant adipose matter, but increases 
strength and vitality.” 


Counsel to the 
Corpulent. 


The first piece of advice we would give our corpulent 
friends is to studiously avoid all the old-time methods 
of reducing weight which involve a limited, innutritious 
dietary, with drugging, excessive sweating, and the con- 
stant use of cathartics. Such methods are debilitating in 
the extreme; and if they do bring down the patient to 
something like normal weight, it is only at the expense of 
health and strength. Many o sound constitution has been 
shattered by these abuses. Does an athlete when in train- 
ing do anything to decrease strength whilst working off 
superfluous fat? On the contrary, he requires an ample 
quantity of wholesome, strengthening, muscle-feeding food. 
This brings us to our second counsel. “ Antipon,” the great 
permanent cure for corpulence, which we are pleased to say 
has been extraordinarily successful, alsolutely requires that 
the subject under treatment should, like the athlete, take 
ample strengthening nourishment; so while the remarkable 
fat-destroying properties of “ Antipon” are active, the tonic 
properties are at the same time stimulating appetite and 
keeping the digestive organs toned up. Thus the extra 
nourishment, properly digested and assimilated, enriches 
the blood and helps to make muscle, bone, and nerve tissue. 
What a truly beneficent exchange! After a course cf 
“Antipon” the subject is veritably a new being, years 
younger in appearance, in spirits, in physical and mental 
vigour. We cannot too strongly urge our corpulent readers 
to take “ ,»” which is as inexpensive as it is effica- 
cious. A day and night after the first dose there will be 
a reduction of Soz. to 3lb.; this is followed by a steady 
decrease until complete, permanent cure. “Antipon” is 
quite harmless, being wholly vegetable, and, as it is a 
palatable liquid, is pleasant and easy to take. It is sold 
by chemists, stores, etc., in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d.; or may be obtained, if difficulty arises, post free 
under private package, direct from The “ Antipon” Com- 
pany, 13 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C., on 
receipt of amount,—Reprinted from the Sourmrorr Vistror, 
Jaly 14th, 1904, 


Why Stoutness is 
Dangerous. 


Medical men are agreed that obesity is a prolific cause af 
other diseases. The reason of this is that the formatica 
of excessive internal fat dangerously impedes the action of 
the vital organs, so that many persons of a corpulent ten- 
dency are liable to fatty degeneration of the heart and 
liver, a condition which may bring about the very worst 
of results. Thanks, however, to the marvellous fat-des- 
troying properties of “ Antipon,” one of the most note- 
worthy discoveries of modern medical science, such a menace 
to health can be easily—even pleasantly—removed in a very 
short space of time. “ Antipon” is a harmless, non-mineral, 
liquid preparation, whose ingredients have been sanctioned 
and warmly approved by doctors specially requested to 
report upon the same. It requires no aid from unpleasant 
dietary restrictions or any other irksome conditions. It is 
in iteelf a reliable permanent cure for corpulence. Its 
reductive influence is apparent from the first dose, for 
within a day and night there is a decrease varying, according 
to individual circumstances, from 80z. to 3lb., followed by 
a consistent daily diminution of weight until perfect and 
lasting cure. This welcome change is accomplished by a 
surprising improvement in hcalth and strength ; the appetite 
is greatly benefited, the digestive powers are improved, and 
the increased quantity of well-digested nourishment taken 
ensures pure, rich blood, solid muscle, and more sustained 
nerve force and brain power. Shapely proportions, beautiful 
facial outline, and sound, robust health are the priceless 
gifts conferred by a pleasant and economical course of this 
truly efficacious remedy. ‘Antipon” is sold by chemists, 
stores, etc., in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., or, should 
difficulty occur, can be had (cn sending zemittance), post 
free, in private package, direct from the sole manufacturers, 
The “ Antipon” Company, 13 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.—Reprinted from Tas Baistor Mercvny, 
July 14th, 1904. 


“SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.” 
“* Antipon’ bide fair to revolutioniee medical science as 
far as the cure of corpulence is concerned.” 


ener 


Requests for further information er advice will at ali 
times receive prompt attention. All esvvespondence «egarded 
es strictly confidential. 
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To you and every reader of Pearson's Weekly, and 
to any address, H. Samuel will send on receipt 
of a post-card 


A MARVELLOUS, STRIKING, 
AND INVALUABLE BOOK. 
A Book that is creating sensation and amazement wherever 
it is read, and which is crammed from cover to cover with money- f 
saving knowledge and practical hints, that will enormously your ‘ 
increase your savings. name : — Mr. W. Harpine. 
ree 


H. SAMUEL'S GREAT BARGAIN BOOK 
AND FREE PRIZE GUIDE. 


Send for it to-day. You cannot afford to be another minute 
without it. It contains 230 lavishly pictured pages, showing over 
8,000 amazinz values selected from the largest and finest stocks 
in the Kingdom, offered direct at lowest factory prices, 

SAVING RETAIL PROFITS. 

Diamonds, Solid Gold Watches; Gents’ Magnificent Real Silver 

Watches, 6/6; Solid Gold Real Pearl, Ruby or Sapphire Dress Rings, 5/6; 


Massive Hall Marked Silver Alberts, 3/6; Heavily Plated Dinner Cruets, 
4/6; Roliab‘e Nickel Alarm Clocks, 1/6. 


RISK AND DISAPPOINTMENT IMPOSSIBLE. FREE 
TRIAL WITH EVERY ARTICLE. 
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HOME NOTES 
PAGE. 


on grates will keep bright a long time 
Blacklead it few drops of visage be added to the 


paste before applying. 

To Clean a Meerschaum Pipe, Place a ts 
milk in an earthenware jar, stood in boiling water, and 
let it boil very alowly. cee ne 

When Baking Custards Pit. the onstard ia 


a large dish half-full of water. The water will boil, but 
nob custard, which will consequently be firm and 
creamy. 
is easily made as follows, if havea 
Swiss Roll very hot oven to bake it fa: Take » 
ic 


t fal of flour, same quantity of caster sugar, 
ee cccemtil of baking’powSes. Mir thee ingvodseate 


A Furniture Stain and Polish Recipe 1° "*p" 


a kind spondent who has used it for a long time. 


Bismarck brown if desired. (2 . 
as follows: Make a 


Wash Chamois Leather weak solution of soda 
and warm water. Rub plenty of soft into 
the leather, put into the soda and water and let it 


remain in soak for two hours, then rub well until quite 
clean. Rinse thoroughly in a weak solution of soda and 


t will Lend, Aier vesing wine 
towel dd dry qulay, thea pal it about, and it 


A ag 1 made as follows will be beautifully 
pple velly lear and of a bright pink colour: 
To a peck of hard, 


till clear. Toe int of juice add one of 
Heck sugar, and boil ti t jellies. A little por pore 
peel and on may be ad 5 
(Reply to BakERz.) 

cooks ima- 


When Boiling Green Vegetables gine that a 


of salt and one teaspoonf brown sugar. far 
: than soda, softens the water, and helps 
to keep the vegetables a good colour. 


will cause it ides, 
discomfort will be passed. (Thanks to W. E.) 
ie fe Most este) sae 
m given away wi' 
per fr 


ir own un , 
ae you do not it will be as well for 
fj you to try your hand at it. With 
the aid of a really good pattern 
you will find no difficulty, I 
am snre, and will be able to 
make your garments for much 
less money than if you put them 
out, or buy ready made ones. 
That is the advantage of Home 
Notes . You will 
always find in the same issue 
full directions as 


An Excellent Mouth » Wash pall protease 
made as follows: Dissolve a teaspoonfnl of salt and the 
same quantity of carbonate of soda in half a pint ‘of 
tepid water. 


Glycerine and Lemon Juice { ¢qal quanti- 


ties on a piece of 
absorbent cotton is an excellent thing for mulstentig the 


lips and tongue of a feverish, parched invalid. (Thanks 
to Dosson.) 
To Renovate a Bath. — Fle ao o 
ver and yeire ne coats 4 ordinary white paint ; let the 
I ‘ore the second is applied. After three 
givea coating of bath ta iy = 


To Prevent Salt from Caking, Dry it in the 


ovenand d 
finely, mix with a little cornflour, and pass ihyongh. i 
wire sieve. Store ina a7 lars, for if allowod to get 


damp nothing will keep it in powder. 


; & correspondent vouches, can 
Squeaking Boots, be cured at the cost of one 


penny. Get a shoemaker to pnt in a row of six or eight 
brass shoemaker's nails and equeaking will bea 
thing of the past. (Thanks to Coates.) 


Take half a pound of 

Simple White Cakes, pastry flour, tadtcanem of 
reir sugar and le into them aor ounce of butter. 
ateaspoonful of carraway seeds an keint te 
with milk. Roll out thin, BoA into rounds, aad eke fur 


fifteen minutes. 
if boiled, placed 
Jam will Keep well in bots while hot’ end at 
once covered with paper brus over with beaten 
white of egg. This sticks readily and forms a sort of 
parchment if the jam is hot. Jam must be stored in an 
airy, dry place. (Reply to BapHams.) 


for the brain and 
Fish ia Very Good Food nerves, as it contains 


a largs supply of phosphorous. To insure fish bei 
niee when Swiked th trast be fresh and socked 3 
pohly clean vessels. Fish is an excellent food for 
‘aes ldren who are studying hard and exhausting the 
rain, 


’ will prove the relish you require 
Captain’s Sauce i¢ cat follow my reci uA carefull ; 
Take one quart of vinegar, two tablespoonafal of catsup, 


To Clean a Gopper Kettle, First immerse the 


boiling water, which has soda and soap dissolved in it. 
Let this soak for some time, then brush off. Take some 
fine coal ash, make it into a paste with n, and 
ecour thoroughly. After two or three cleanings all 
trace of the soot should be removed. (Reply to CowELt.) 


Take two pounds of potatoes, 
Courtenay Soup. 1, pounds of turnips, two 
onions, one head of celery, and cook till tender in one 
— stock. When soft, pass all through a sieve. 
turn soup to the sauce-pan, and as soon as it boils 
add half an ounce of butter or beef dripping, and stir 
well till all is bagge o Stir in a tab fal of 
tarragon r, game quanti of ch 
parsley, and a few sprigs of chewil, Put dice of yi 
in the tureen, and pour the boiling soup on them. 


For Tomato Jelly Yseq” Pat the contents of = 

tin on to stew with half a tablespoonful of salt and a 
ful of caster sugar, add as much cayenne 

per as Sl ci tegen yin a Leal tri = - 

0 , and then press a . 

eae latine o a gill of 

cold water and add it to the tomatoes. Let all cook 

tly till the gelatine is dissolved. Strain the mixture 

h fine cheese cloth into small moulds and set in a 

cool place. Tarn out and serve with salad or cold meat. 


(Thanks to FERNDALE.) ‘ stil. te 
Thick Ox-tail Soup ju1, to np satiation: 
First cut the tail into joints, put it into cold water 
and bring it to the boil; let it boil gently for five 
minutee, and throw away the water. Now place the 
pans of tail ina pan with three pints of stock or water, 
wo carrots, a large onion, some celery, a bunch of mixed 
herbs, and some soup spices. Stew gently for three 
hours, skimming it carefully. When the smaller joints 
ate tender, take them out and put them aside to serve 
in the soup. Cook for another two hours, strain off the 
soup. it get quite cold, and remove the fat. To 
serve, dissolve an ounce and a bulf of butter in a sauce- 
n with two ounces of flour; then add the soup by 
and stir till it boils. Serve with some of the 
smaller joints in it and some 


of 
icted | the meat off (the sg ones. 
Dice of — and ta A 
coo separately, are a ed 
garnish. (Reply to Nain. 


HOW TO ae op ilar YOUR LOOKS. 


The Art of Beauty. 


At all Booksellers or post free for 1s. 24. from the Book Publisher, 17 Henricits Street, Leadon, W.C. 


SHOULD LOVE LETTERS BE KEPT 


They are Much Better Destroyed After Marriage. 


Wira the majority of people the old lovo Setters never 

t looked at after marriage, and are in the way. Both 
husband and wife would like to turn them out and burn 
them ; but neither cares to make the suggestion for fear 
of wounding the feelings of the other. There are £0 
muny of them, that is the first objection. 

Take an engagement that has lasted three years. 
Each of the loving twain will write on an average two 
letters a week, as a regular thing, to which we have to 
add the odd — ones on the subject of an 
usexpected chance of meeting, or some other equally 
urgent matter, the ball-room on which he 
scribbled his dear initials on that glorious evening, and 
£0 on. 

All those extras bring the grand total vi to four 
pendred for each of the contracting parties during the 

ree years. 

It is not too much to say that the space occupied by 
eight hundred letters, especially if you can afford only a 
iT ig might be better utilised, as you yourselves 
w ; 

It is their very number that will prevent the married 

couple from perusing them 

y will naturally desire to read certain special 
letters; but they will not be sure of the date (or perhaps 
the letters are not in order) and thus they will get hold 
of certain specimens of love epistles that will not form 
pleasant reading. 

There are always tiffs and serious quarrels over com- 
paratively trifling questions during courtship; both will 
feel rather foolish nbout them, and if chance to 
turn up one such “ love” letter, they will wish they had 
allowed these reminders of days that are past to lie in 
the trunk untouched. 

The plain, unpolished trath of the matter is that 
sentiments expressed du courtship are always 
extravagant, and quite unsuited to any other time, 

use our affections have from the gushing 
one eae into the quiet and abiding love that lasts 
till death. 

Tho old love letters are out of place—they are like 
snow in June. Tear them up, d them, and then 
the sentiments poured out the t of youthful 
infatuation will be tempered by the lapee of time, and 
they will recur to the memory in less extravagant 
guise, and will be welcome. 

It is 90 different when you read them in co!d black 
and white, and when you yourselves have changed and 
have grown more sober. . 


ee fc —___— 
WANTED, A MEDIUM-SIZED GIRL. 

Tne servant problem is one which is serious enough 
in this country, but it seems to be considerably more 
serious in certain parts of America, if we may judge 
by tho following advertisement which a British reader 
in Chicago sends me from the Datty News of that city. 
It is quite genuine. 

A Smalt Family Living in a Small House in Sheridan 
Park, three poet blocks from the North-Western Elevated 
Station, wants a medium-sized girl to do a small part of 
the general housework; I say medium, cause a small 
girl might not have the stremgth to draw the salary we are 
willing to pay to a good girl. There is no wash and no 
u work. If there is a girl.in Chicago who is looking 
for such a position and is neat and clean and can do a 
little —, we beg of aol to Baer aad ont in wus. 

Hi t ou Ww a what conditions ju 
aah to been without 


own clothes, we will pay 
for them. If you don’t like to wait on table we will turn 
the kitchen into a cafeteria and all walk out and wait on 
ourselves. Sometimes I don’t get home to dinncr until 
7 o'clock, and if that is too late ean have it at any 

blocks from the 


nurse and you have ec r % 
very ladylike, but if she is objectionable te you in any way 
we will Jet her go. : 

My wife will try very hard to please you, but if you don’t 
like her I will let her go. Well, mary the$e things I have 
mentioned are some of the trifics which have cau: many & 
labour strike in our home. But they could all be reme d 
if we only have a perfect understanding when you “sign 
wit! 


h us. 

Let hear from you, girls, for this is my last attempt. 
I will have to work The gardcn hose these summer evenings 
and won't have time to = dishes. So, if we don’t e 
good girt, it is to the Orient I shall go for aman cook. I hate 

have to do that 


Dany News. 


for a copy of 
sta 
TOULET SPECIALIST. 
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Your special 
attention is 
directed to 
the remark- 
able insurance scheme announced on the front page. 
Nothing quite like it has ever been introduced in 
connection with any paper in the world. The con- 
test in which the ten valuable policies are offered 
is pertootiy simple, and is one w ich enables a man 
and woman to give a decided opinion concerning 
questions of great domestic interest. _I cannot im- 

ress upon readers too earnestly the importance of 
being insured, no matter whether you are married or 
not. It is practically a duty to those near and 
dear to you to insure your life, even if you have to 

ay a premium. How much more, then, is it your 
Baty to do so when there is nothing whatever to 
pay when the policy is handed to you. And for a 
whole year this is free. If you die from any cauee 
whatever—not merely from accident—within this 
time, then your noxt-of-kin will receive the value of 
the policy you have won—either £250 or £100. If 

u yourself are in bad health, or cannot satisfy the 

utual Life Insurance Company of New York re- 
garding your health, then you may nominate some- 
one. is is an enormous advantage over every 
other offer of the kind. Therefore do your best, 
whether it be for yourself or for some friend of 


yours. 

I au very pleased indeed to be able to say that the first 
song in our new venture has been a tremendous 
success. The first edition of Prarsox’s 6p. Music 

as pong up within a few days of publication, and 

the machines have been ee igh pressure in 
order to produce a sufficient number of copies to meet 
the continued demand. Those readers who have 
had an 4 pee of hearing the song will readily 
understand the reason for success. Those who have 
not yet secured a copy would do well to glance at 

the following letter, which is one of some hundreds I 

have received from enthusiastic purchasers. It 

comes from a reader at Leeds, and what Leeds docs 
not know of music isn’t worth knowing: 

“TI have purchased a copy of the song “* Home- 
ward,’ and think it is all you represent it to be. 
I am delighted with it. I have bought songs for 
which I have. given two shillings each, and_which 
are, in my opinion, inferior to the above. I hope 

r new venture will prove a great success, as I 
think it will be a boon to many who hitherto have 


found it very inconvenient to obtain a good song. 


owing to the price being so very high.” 
Brit Barzy writes: “I have read the words of the 
chorus of ‘Homeward’ in your 6p. Music. 
For it’s homeward, laddie, homeward, 
Back to the old roof tree, 
Still in your dreams you wander, 
Ai think sometimes of me. 
we yet ind we 
Yet ite hecsewerd, lnddis, ieevearl, 
We always come one day. 


I’m not coming.’ 


Reavtaz readers of P.1W. possibly wondered what had 
happened to the Questions Worth Answering Pagé 
last week and this. It has been altered haviad 
recognition, hasn’t it? But the alteration is an 
er for it enables me to get an extra 


whose : pea: 
pe, sat will appear in the future. 


(Druza improvements have also been made in the . 
A new column, entitled “What Clever Meck and 
‘Women are Saying,” will appear every week. Two 
other new features concerning celebrities, under tho 
titles, “The Earliest Thing I Remember,’’ and 
“Their Greatest Treasures,’ will alternate with 
each other. Further fresh ideas will be introduced 
from time to time. 


* Has a rabbit ever been known to chase 9 stoat?” 
asks W. L..—_I have no information before 
me giving details of such an occurrence. It is un- 
likely, however, to have happencd, as the rabbit is a 
fugitive animal, while the stoat is aggressive, very 
swift, brave, and bloodthirsty. If the rabbit over 
eucceeded in frightening a stoat, the rabbit itself 
would be a very remarkable one, and acting against 
Nature. I suppose, however, one has heard of 
burglars chasing a policeman—the latter, of course, 
luring the former on. Perhaps some ingenious stoat 
once adopted Kuropatkin’s tactics towards a rabbit. 
But I can only surmise. Personally, I believe W. L. 
has seen —t of the kind himself, and is merely 
chasing me with it. 


AWARD OF THE FIFTH MOTOR-BICYGLE. 


Mr, F. COOPER, 23 Wellington Sireet, Aldershot. 


A £15 15s. Safety Bicycle has been sent to each of 
the following, who were witnesses to Mr. Cooper's 
coupons : 

| Mr, J. Rattray, Wellington Street, Aldershot. 


Hess ages| THE magnificent Motor-Bicycle, offered in the 
= EOD 1 3 contest which closed on October 6th, has been awarded to: 


Sergt. G. Proctor, and Manchester Regiment, Aldersiot. 

Mr. Chas. R. Shepherd, t7 Milman Road, Reading. 

Trooper C. E. Persie, “‘C’’ Troop, B.B.R.E., South 
Camp, Aldershot. 


——o————————— OO :_. ns 


Tug prize of £1 1s. offered for the best criticism of 
the Health Hint given with National Exercise 
No. 6, has been divided between Miss Mebesaty 
Kenny Hill House, Mildenhall, Suffolk, and Mr. T. 
W. Balmer 98, Granville Road, Middlesbrough. 

Tue little patients in tho children’s hospitals are so 
very delighted when Seige of pictures are made to 
them, that this week I am offering a gold-plated 
pencil-case to ench of the twenty-five readers from 
whom I receive the picture post-cards, giving what I 
consider the prettiest views. The views may be 
either plain or coloured. All post-cards_to be 
addressed to Tue Picrurs Post-canp Enprtor, 
Pearson’s Weckly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and sent so as to arrive not later than by first pest 
on Thursday, October 27th. 


W. C. H. wants to know if I do not think that old, 
wealthy men should be prohibited from continuing 
their attendance at business. “I think that it is 
not creditable,’ he says, “to see an old man of 
seventy or eighty, who has made more money than 
he can hope to spend, still taking an active part in 
a business and scheming to make more money. y 
not give the younger men a chance? I believe in the 
motto ‘Live and let live,’ and I don’t like to see a 
man so greedy. I know of one case where a man of 
eighty-four still arrives at the office at nine o'clock 
every morning.” don’t think that you 
quite understand the case. The old gentlemen to 
whom you refer do not remain in the business for 
the sole purpose of making money—at least, not in 
the majority of instances. The fact is that the 
routine of work has become part of their existence 
and they cannot be happy without it. Have you 
ever noticed how every few of our judges and other 
public men live for any length of time after they 
retire? Tho separation from the congenial and 
customary occupation has a very prejudicial effect 
psd them. ir daily routine is part of them- 

selves, and to sever the connection is fatal. 


S1ama has been reading Mr. P. Doubleyou’s account of 
how he booked his ticket to the East, and writes: 
“The Orientalist’s suggested route to Constanti- 
nople vid Munich, Vienna, Budapest, and so on, 
fairly makes my mouth water. Can you suggest any 
round trip which could be accomplished in two weeks 
at_ Christmas? ’’—__—__—_If_ Biema is able to 
afford it, then most certainly he could make a very 
excellent round trip at Christmas, if he does not 
object to the hard, dry, cold weather, which is uni- 
versal in the interior of Europe at that time. The 
trip could be made outward vid Flushing, or the 
Hook of Holland, Hanover, and Berlin, thence to 
Vienna and Budapest, returning vid Munich and 
South Germany. From my own experience, I 
strongly recommend the winter season for visiting 
the great capitals of central Europe, as, generally 
speaking, life is at its gayest then, and the cheerful 
cold weather is far better for t-seeing than 
summer heat. If one misses the beauties of the 
parks, and gardens, and the outdoor theatres 
and cafés, there is plenty to compensate one in 
the sight of frozen lakes and rivers, and buildings 

sat in the frost. 
17H reference to the article on the Frzsm Arm Funp, 
which appeared last week, readers may be interested 
to know the amounts received by P.W. and the two 
— eee — = iced same office which 

rly ap ‘or contributions. They are as 
follows : Pr. £3,240 18. 2d.; Home Nores 
£449 8s. Gd.; M.A.P., £412 ils, 4d. ‘ 

The following amounts have come to hand for the 
bier Arr Fonp since the close of the season : 

w Athens £1; Dol 1s.; Lon; 

tion, ‘ba. Bh: Anon., rag éd.; hitless an Pm 

Mona's Isle, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 1s.; Annie Mackay, 1s.; Anon. 

1s, 6d. ; Jax, 7s. 6d.; Per John Shaw, 7s. 6d.; T. B. A., 1s. 6d.; 

Nylie, 1a; A. Hunter, te. 0d. J. W.C., bs; A. P. N. K., 

.; Her - Buel 5 .3 Doncaste: 

} fnoms fe, 6h; Per HC te dy Gee sa 


SP eyerEYre 
setae 
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———————————— —_—_ 
1s. 6d.; Anon., 9d.; J. Spencer, 1s. 6d.; L. 
M. Beil, 1s.; F. Smith, 1s. 6d.; ‘D. M., arte, te: 
Memory of Dear Ones, 1s. 6d.; J. P. T., 5s.; Football Clute 
H.M.8. Fearless, £4 Es.; Anon., 13.; D. Domnall, 1s.; T A, 
1s.; A. W., 1s.; L. L. M,, 1s.; E. Thornthwaile, 9d.; E. Coles’ 
2s. 6d.; L. T. B., 2s, 6d.; KE. Chaplin, 6d.; L. Newtcn, 6. 
A. Clark, 13.; M. Hail Hill, 1a, 7d.; White Slave, 9°, 4° 
Dongall, £1; Ancu., 1s.; Brightonian, 1s.; Sidney Anderson, ts, 
Cottecrsp: H. Armitage, 6s. 4d.; L. A. B. Gipps, £2 15s... 
J. Skedmore, £1 16s. 8d.; J. Sloan, 10d.; M. Wishiade $s. Od.: 
C. Morris, 2s.; Mra. Hodges, £3 7s.; “Eucalyptus,” 35; 
H.M.S. Minerra, £1; M. Wolstenho'me, 88.; Gladys Milton’ 
£1 9s. Od.; E. A. Hamilton, £1 6s.; C. Campbell, 9s. 6d.. A’ 


Austin, 9s. 9d.; N. Jacobs, 7s. 6d.; H.M.8. Surpri - 
Newman, £2 16s.; Dossie Hallom, Gwen Sidebotham, Dore’. 


Sidebotham, Muriel and Lorna Campbell, £12 ; 

Webb, 10s.; M. F. 8., £2 2s.; Ailes Thorp an 907 an 
Henry, 88. 1d.; E. C. H., 1s. 6d.; J. Corlett, 9s. 6d.: 1s 
Gage ad.; 7. Pickering, Bas -; Mrs. 8 Aldon. 
a a a ae hy ae . Ryland, 21 43.; V. Fulcho.. 


per A. Jackson, £1 18s. 6d.; z R. Fane cin 
1s. 8d.; T. HI 
Dowie, 7s.; L. A. Tovani, 1%s.; H. Cornish, 6s.; A. d. 
13s; Robt, Arthur, 9d; B. Blokes, Ile.; Hy owmenl os: 
Mrs. Purvis, 7s.; Mrs. Macniven, 18s. 6d.; A. M. 8. Queen's 
Chocolate Box, £8 2s.; 3. A. 8., 108.; Mrs. Lahievo, £1 1;.. 
N. East, 9s.: L. Palmer, 5s. 5d.; R. Rope: . 6d. : ‘ 
7s. 6d.; E. Polegate, 2a. 6d.; A. Byerley, £1 0s. 9d.; 
3s. 6d.; N- Gates, be. 7, W. Park er, £1 1s. Od.; WH Cre 
37. R. vy . 6d.; A. Hansii WwW. 
Ju E.R. Tebbet, ing, £2 18s. 10d.; W. 


RESULT OF THE “MESSAGE” COMPETITION. 
A GOLD-PLATED pencil-case has been sent to: 


ol; J. Dempster, 63 Alpha Street, ; 
Street, Waleal PR Walter Oe 
‘ones, Co. Wick- 
. Rogerson, 25 ‘by, Cheshire ; 
Beecher, 29 Wodiflo Road, South Wimbledon; rae ling 
; ‘a rpool ; 
le My ; yal Infirmary, ive 1; P. 


Manse, Hurlford, Fs a im “ Pr 
Road, rnemouth, 3 BF. tes, 1 rougham Street, 
Hartlepool; J. Phillips, 43 North Street, Bufferland, P ° 
Dek, an iee, Guava, Feabog kek 


$2,000 Imsuranee, 


485 Claims already paid, including one of £2,000 
and one of £1,000. 


passe Lg iy 
and excursion tickets, a! post-sifice Cmcials a of the 


or her the time bing 
fo » Yamee Fe 
on coe ae f MF ange ¥ gh es 
eres 
oe not, proyided noice 


CCIDER? ARS ETES T108 
St London, B.d., within seven days 


One inde w nt ald to whomscever the Editor 
sarateaeh pa aeetireate antce 


w it 
it on the 
withia twenty-four sours th 
rident to the said 
days of its occurrence. 
plore of 9 


feo wan given 
ration at above reas within three 
paper may be left at his, or her, 
ir. an lane as the caunay ia eioned, 


8a poration. 
one Coupon Ticket of this paper ia 


Risks No. 2 3. 
arbeeiamachetee Betis statis Pz 
of earaal. of of id s 


© BNgMABTE oa.ccssssesseesecneasssssvnensscssesensesseeessnngnnanncassnegnaneeseseesstt 
Avaliable trom 8 p.m., Thursday, Octcder 20¢h, 1901, vat! 
miaigen Friday, citer 200, 1906 


Pee ae PEAR LET 


Note.—A pencil- case will be awarded to each person whose letter fe dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion for a titic je uecd. 


a Hill 
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THE GRA MOPHONE | 
IN THE HOME. 


There are several kinds of talking machines; there is only 
e GRAMOPHONE, which is made by the Gramophone and 
Typewriter Ltd., 21 City Road, London, E.C. 


The Gramophone is Essential to ——e Happy Home. 


THE CHILOREN DO THEIR EXERCISES TO 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 


SPECIAL SCHOLASTIC OUTFIT. 


Gramophone with Tapered Arm and oak table 
complete, with nine special records and 
Professor Alexander's manual of Physical 


Training, &9. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS DANCE TO THE 
‘GRAMOPHONE. 


here are numbers of splendid waltz, polka, two- 
step, and lancers records made by all the most 
famous bands and orchestras. Write at once 
for .all particulars. | 


= 7 OF THE LATEST GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, S/= EAGH. 


jes Geraldine Farrar (Soprano). CHAMBER Female ¢ Ic. Madame MFLBA sags: 
0.2 aaa (Clay). The leading Sopraco of the Berlin Opera. The Londen Trio—Madawe Amina ge 
rie peg tons @.c. 58344 Welts 4 a“ from “Travidta” (sung in 2 vert ben 97 i euamt (Violin); Mr. W. E “T have tried the records, ‘and find them 
aie _ MS arin ron aeaen” (Comaiatm loners) |S G7 hero Utonicoka)s ogg egerearsiee eipemnyenetr de 
6.3 088 "Tis the (Leoncavalto). Mice Mt m ne. Coldstream Guards, _ oe Na oun ca oma ; are 
oc. S210 Nirwana, ; | abel Medrow. Conducted by Ltout. Mackenzie Rogan. ply delighted w 
Gc, 5-21 The ave (Sullivan), a.c. 3851 The Garden of love (orchestral accom- | (Tke Cingalee" a ‘and ‘The Prince of 
Mr. Andrew @tack, — - — ae Pilsen are the two great successes of | Madame ADELINA PATTI segs: 
at se =a ] ‘ oc. 9m8 Lite fe Yellow Bist coe ) (orches tne moment in London. a 
Gi 310k Oe ee allem Water accom: CHesey Gist )e ac. 2-51 The Choristers touring the rrovinces.) | «It reproduces the human voice to such 
207 King Sener none (ution) 4.0. 3553 I’se wai for yet G.0, 2—58 Mister Blockmen Cate Walk (Pryor) (with | perfection that in listening to the records of 
“we. Stanley en 6.6 953 Fee Ge ot Soest) (with bo'un’s | Caruso, Flangom, &e., it seemed to me as if 
6c. 2108 No Coon am: for me (F. 100). whistle and 8 bells). those artistes were actually singing in my 
66, 3- 2109 ae “A in ye at(tho grest hit Mr. A. & Cantrell. | @.c, 2-54 tpt maa ae port 1 never heard anything to equal 
e ae. 2—o071 Bill Bailey. iy Ton ry 
3110 hat ) salige Cingalee” Mr. Arthur Lennard. @.c, 2—55 Seetion Ii, * Gingalee” ities Monckton) it.’ 
Oc, J—2112 "Eon fans eet z. See comtaee, — sm Ta eisai a,c. 2-56 salts “iene” "(dont Monckton) | Mr. EDWARD LLOYD says: 
I a setcsleeon toitelfnents: o.c. 1987 raid Murer Bay UD No. 3 (with descriptive | a.c, 2-87 Selection Ie Pace of hon cris “1 am absolutely satisfied with the 
Viste and tule ot the Message or, *° | records, and am content that future genera- 
‘ii Gc, 2=58 Selection Th. wee (Guates tions should judge my voice by the Gramo- 
seal . phone.” 


My ak me eee, Bony (fn cb opblionte). 
a ac. 7877 Adagietto “Maasiotto (Bist). 
IMe, 


Bend us a post-card—the reeat will interest you and we will end Cotalogtss ramophones and Records, and the name and address 
nearest dealer Gramophones, Gra mophone Records, and genuine Gramophone Needles, sold onl cata! bores wich. on 
Se ee “ His Master's Voice,” on the lid. (No other needles should Tier be used for playing Gramophone Records.) 7 


GRAMOPHONES FROM 42/- to £265. 


THE GRAMOPHONE & TYPEWRITER Lr. 


21 City Road, London, E.C. 
Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Brd..-is, a Milan,‘ Lisbon, Sydny, Calcutta, Barcelona, 
7 Shortmarket Street, Cape Town 


ant {is Trade Mark @Ppears © 
msnophone and Gremornons o Record. 


“PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.0. 


SPEAK: ING 


— «56 Pills in a. Box tor: 1" = 
A Sale of over 6,000, 000 Boxes: Per 
‘Annum | 
56 Years of "Ever-Growing Dewnand 


Figures, llke actions, often speak louder than words. The | 
figures here pica refer to Le. 


0 and without siny further ‘elaboration. tees: ‘should convince 
» every thinking man and woman of. the fact that this 
. — ‘muet be of EXTRAORDINARY MERIT: - _. 


56 Pills in a box. for it. must- signify a a large: quantity of a. good ‘thing 
O “FIRSTLY i at a low price, 


‘ a wat 
oJ 


SECONDLY : "she ‘sale ‘of over. €,000,000 : boxe: per. ‘gions: ‘Fibdat. aca that the “ good 
a. thing” is © ‘thoroughly appreciated by the world ‘at large. . 
‘THIRDLY - 56 years .of ever-increasing - popularity - must : :in@icate - an. expression ol 
. public. confidence and ‘approval such 8s van never ‘be excelled. sie 
> =‘ That Béocham’s Pills are considered the most ‘efficacious ‘Medicine for - 
of Liver and Bilious Disorders, Constipation, Sick Headache, Impaired — 
. __. Digestion, Loss of Nervous Energy, and threatened failure of tho. 


= - general =e the — beta koa are. es and. a : 
@ Prepared only by THOMAS ‘BEECHAM; St Helens, Lancashire, anc | 
sold Metal tebeoaeare da Boxes, price ut; 6. ee, ‘and. fe. ues Pills). | 


me ett a et EH ETE rite 


